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GEORGE  BRUCE. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


WHEN  a  man  steps  from  the  walk  of  ordinary 
life,  and  obtrudes  himself  on  the  attention  of  the 
world,  he  must  have  some  apology  for  thus  making 
himself  particular  ;  the  world  will  judge  if  the 
apology  atones  for  the  fault. 

My  avocations  in  life  leaving  some  hours  of  lei- 
sure, as  a  relaxation  from  my  professional  pursuits 
as  a  Miniature  Painter,  I  hare  employed  those 
hours  in  writing  the  following  Trifles  in  Verse,  on 
such  subjects  as  the  passing  moment  suggested.  The 
kind  encouragement  I  formerly  received  from  my 
Countrymen,  in  the  publication  of  my  First  Volume, 
has  induced  me  to  try  the  fate  of  another  ;  should 
if  meet  with  a  like  reception,  it  would  give  me  much 
pleasure. 
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fa/.-cn  care  to  avoid  any  word  or  line  that 
!d  raue  a  blush  in  the  lovely  cheetc  of  my  fair 
Countrywomen.   naturally  the  admirers  of  Scottish 
:  and  slum  Id  nnj  little  Pieces  meet  with  their 
in,    it  iv ill  be  the  provdest   day  of  my 
cxifte 
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POEMS, 


BALLADS,  AND  SONGS. 


THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SPEY; 

1 1> 

Or,  The  Old  Soldier's  Tale. 

ROLLING  rapid  ran  the  river, 
By  the  scroggie  banks  o'  Spey  ; 

As  the  lark's  wee  pinions  quiver, 
'Mang  the  snaw-white  clouds  sae  gaj. 

Sweetly  bloom'd  the  modest  daisy  : 
Bonny  shone  the  craw-flower's  bell; 

While  the  heath-clad  mountains  hazy, 
Gae  their  sweetness  to  the  gale. 
A 
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'Mang  the  aiks  the  roe  was  bounding  : 
Owre  the  braes  the  maukins  scud  : 

Sweet  the  shepherd's  pipe  was  sounding  ; 
As  the  Iambics  playfu'  wliud. 

Fragrant  was  the  blooming  heather  : 

Sweet  the  hawthorn's  milk-white  bloom  ; 

While  the  game,  wi'  spreckl'd  feather, 
Fluttcr'd  gaily  'mang  the  broom. 

\Vimpling  clear,  the  crystal  fountain 
Through  the  gloomie  glen  here  rins, 

Down  the  fearfu'  rocky  mountain, 
Dashing  owre  the  rugged  linns. 

On  the  moss-clad  mountain  musing, 
Owre  the  bonny  gow'nie  green  ; 

Roun'  the  harmless  flocks  were  brousing  ; 
Sweet  an'  cheerfu'  was  the  scene; 

Near  me  stray'd  an  ancient  figure, 
Lyart  was  his  locks,  an'  thin ; 

Still  his  manly  form  shaw'd  vigour, 
Tho'  wi'  age  now  maistly  blin.' 
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• 

'  Father,  hail !  to  thee  guid-morning, 
Sweet  an'  saft's  the  vernal  breeze  : 

Wha  is't  owns  thae  towers,  adorning 
Yon  green  wood  o'  lofty  trees  ?' 

"  Weel  I  ken  the  worthy  owner, 
Frank's  his  heart,  an'  leal  an'  kin'  ! 

Heav'n  bless  lang,  wi'  joy,  his  honour, 
For  his  smiles  on  me  an'  mine  ! 

"  In  the  field  nane  e'er  was  braver, 
Ne'er  shrunk  he  frae  gun,  or  sword  ; 

Never  was  he  kend  to  waver ; 

Forward!  aye  was  H*****'s  word. 

"  But  when  stubborn  faes  had  yielded, 
Keen  was  he  ilk  wretch  to  save  : 

War's  dread  sword  nae  mair  he  wielded  ; 
Mercifu'  was  he  as  brave. 

"  Or  when  forc'd,  by  fell  disaster, 
To  retreat  through  bog  or  fen  ; 

Ne'er  flew  he  wi'  fleet  steed  faster. 
But  on  foot  fought  wi'  his  men. 
A  2 
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"  In  the  marshy  camp  when  tying. 
To  repine  he  ne'er  was  known ; 

But  he'd  help  the  sodger  dying, 
\Vi'  what  shou'd  hae  been  his  own  ! 

"  When  owrecome  wi'  thirst,  an'  weary, 
After  marching  sair,  an'  lang; 

Still  his  comely  face  look'd  cheery, 
Naethhig  e'er  his  spirit  dang. 

"  But  to  tell  his  deeds  in  arms, 
Short  the  langest  day  wad  seem  ; 

Ilka  sodger's  bosom  warms, 

When  he  hears  brave  H*****'s  name. 

fc  Whar  the  wide  Atlantic  ocean, 
"Washes  Scotia's  rocky  shore., 

An'  big  waves,  in  wild  commotion, 
Furious  beat*  wi'  dreadfu'  roar. 

*'  There,  beneath  a  tyrant  cruel, 

Sad  I  past  my  early  days — 
Liberty!   life's  dearest  jewel ! 

Wha  can  soun'  owre  loud  thy  praise  ? 
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*f  Pooriith  was  my  daily  lodger, 
Hopes  I'd  nane  o'  kin'  relief: 

Forc'd  was  I  to  turn  a  sodgcr, 
Midst  wild  war  to  drown  my  grief. 

"  Hourly  is  the  sodger's  danger, 
When  he  tak's  the  tented  plain ; 

Cdmfort  to  hiin's  aft  a  stranger, 
But  repining  there  is  vain. 

"  In  the  conflict  fierce  an'  dreadfu', 
Mony  were  my  honour'd  scars ; 

But  some  angel  aye  was  headftT, 
To  protect  me  midst  the  wars. 

"  Near  the  Texel  were  we  landed, 
On  the  coast  of  proud  Mynheer  ; 

H*****  brave,  our  corps  commanded, 
Under  him  nae  heart  kend  fear. 

"  Fierce  and  furious  was  the  battle ! 

Wounded  was  our  gallant  chief; 
By  his  side  a  shot  prov'd  fatal  ! 

To  my  boy — how  sad  my  grief ! 
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••  Since  that  hour  his  honour's  guidness 
lias  preserv'd  my  hoary  head  ; 

Now,  in  peace,  frae  Fortune's  rudeness, 
Soon  I'll  moulder  wi'  the  dead. 

tf  Three  brave  sons  abroad  do  fight  now, 
Wi'  that  gallant  warlike  band ! 

Who,  near  by  Aboukir's  height,  low 
Laid  the  pride  o'  Gallia's  land. 

i 

"  Yon  sweet  cot's  my  cheerfu'  dwelling, 
Thanks  to  gen'rous  H*****'g  name  ; 

Hundreds  might  sic  deeds  be  telling 
O'  his  worth,  sae  true  his  fame  ! 

"   But  while  this  auld  heart  is  warm, 
Blessings  will  I  aye  implore 

On  his  head,  may  heav'n  frae  harm, 
Guard  him  when  I  am  no  more." 

Now  he  paus'd — as  owre  ilk  furrow 

O'  his  aged  cheek,  the  tear 
O'  gratitude,  but  not  o'  sorrow, 

Trinkl'd  down  sac  pearlie  clear. 
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NEW  YEAR  TIME. 


Let  mirth  abound,  let  social  cheer 
Invest  the  dawning  o'  the  year  ; 
Let  blythesome  innocence  appear, 

To  crown  our  joy. — FEROUSSON. 


WHEN  bluegown  bodies  loudly  skirl, 

Alm'nacks  frae  Aberdeen,  man, 
Then  droutbie  cronies  meet  to  birl 

Their  ora  placks  at  e'en,  man  : 
An'  as  the  snell  win'  roars  fu'  loud, 

When  th'  auld  year's  near  the  end  o't  ; 
Fo'ks  roun'  the  bleezing  ingle  crowd, 

An'  cantily  there  bend  it, 

Fu'  crouse,  at  night. 

On  Yule,  the  cogs  o'  guid  fat  brose, 

Are  on  ilk  table  smokin'; 
As  roun'  the  reaming  bicker  goes, 

Ilk  drouthie  chicl  to  slockiu : 
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\N  i'  ueese  an'  turkies,  mony  ane 
O'  Reekie's  sons  is  steghing; 

While  haggis  gars  the  table  grane, 
An'  sets  them  a'  a  peghing, 

\Vi'  spice,  that  day. 

Then  hearty  grows  ilk  honest  saul, 

For  a'  is  fun  and  daffing ; 
Pale  Envy  wi'  her  heart  o*  gall, 

Is  fleg'd  hence  wi'  their  laughing  : 
Au'  tho'  the  kibers  dirl  an'  shake, 

Wi'  fierce  auld  canker'd  Boreas ; 
The  cheering  nappie  aff  they  take, 
Or  join  in  happy  chorus,     . 

Fu'  loud,  that  day. 

Neist  Hogminae,  to  Scotsmen  dear, 

Comes  smiling  in  fu'  dainty, 
An'  'wives  bring  ben  their  darling  cheer, 

Guid  cakes  an'  cheese  fu'  plenty  : 
Nor  budge  we  till  the  last  year's  doup 

Is  kick'd  out  by  its  brit.her  ; 
Syne  to  our  shanks  wi'  glee  we  loup, 

Au'  a'  shake  hands  the  gither, 

Sae  blvth,  that  morn. 
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The  kettle  then  on  ingle  clear, 

Boils  fu'  o'  ale  an'  whisky  ; 
Wi'  eggs  an'  sucker,  that's  the  cheer  ! 

To  mak  a  birkie  frisky : 
Awa'  wi'  a'  yer  foreign  trash, 

Yer  gin,  yer  wine,  an'  brandy ; 
Fu'  o'  het  pints  he'll  bauldly  dash, 

E'en  fearless  o'  Auld  Sandy  ! 

Sae  crouse,  that  morn. 

Lang  Wabster  Jock,  wi'  nose  sae  red, 

Wad  out  to  shaw  his  mettle ; 
But  fegs  he'd  belter  been  in's  bed, 

Than  seiz'd  on  Jeanie's  kettle : 
Some  dizens  roun'  him  wi'  their  sticks, 

Soon  laid  him  i'  the  gutter  ; 
He  tint  his  hat,  gat  cuffs,  an'  kicks, 

And  made  an  unco  splutter 

I'  the  dirt,  that  morn. 

Then  forth  we  sally'd,  ilk  to  be 
A  neighbour's  first-fit  fouthie  ; 

Joy  sparkl'd  in  ilk  swankies  ee, 
For  ilka  lass  was  couthie: 
B 
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• 
\\  i  buns  an'  short  bread  la'dcn'd  a', 

An'  ht't  pints  like  to  plot  yi  ; 
Tlio"  drifting  v  as  the  fleecie  sna', 
Nanc  was  cauld  there  1  wot  ye, 
That  cheerfu'  morn. 

Now  mony  a  winsome  lass  ye'll  meet, 

First-fits  to  be  fast  banging, 
An'  mony  a  sappie  kiss  fu'  sweet, 

That  morning  there's  a  ganging : 
Yes,  mony  a  kin'ly  squeeze  an'  kiss, 

That  morning's  gi'en  an'  ta'en,  man, 
"Tween  lads  an'  lasses,  wha,  alas! 

May  never  meet  again,  man, 
Till  the  last  morn. 

Here  mony  a  frien'ly  hand  ye'll  shake, 

"Wishing  a  guid  new  year,  now, 
An'  mony  a  roar,  an*  deadly  paik, 

'Mang  blackguard  louns  ye'll  hear,  now 
The  rickets  here  an'  there  are  heard, 

Sprung  by  drousie  policemen, 
As  slowly  -sally  down  the  guard, 

To  help  to  keep  the  peace,  man, 
That  noisie  morn. 
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Wild  baker  Willie  seiz'd  was  straught, 

A  blustering  blethering  fallow. 
An'  wi'  his  cronies  saw  the  claught, 

Like  drucken  swine,  to  wallow 
'Mang  mire  an'  dirt,  in  waterhole, 

It  was  their  doolfu'  fate,  man, 
The  horrors  o'  this  place  to  thole, 

Till  ca'd  before  Judge  Tait,  man, 
Wi'  shame  neist  day. 

Guid  frien',  wad  ye  <ak  my  advice, 

For  baith  ways  I  ken  brawly  ; 
Faith  !  gin  that  ye  be  ought  thing  wis.e, 

Keep  out  o'  ilka  squall  aye : 
Drink,  muckle  wae  an'  mischief  breeds, 

Gars  fo'ks  aft  look  right  sillie  ; 
Gies  mony  sair  hearts  an'  sair  heads, 

As  witness  baker  Willie, 

Yon  new  year's  morn. 

Whare'er  ye  ca'  that  cheerfu'  morn, 
The  best  they  hae's  presented  ; 

An'  gin  ye  tak'  nae  affyer  horn, 
They're  no  right  weel  contented  : 
B  2 
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But  shon'd  yc  mak'  nwre  mony  ca'3, 
Wi'  our  young  gilpies  swaggering 

Ye'll  ablins  meet  wi'  raony  fa's, 
As  hame wards  ye  are  staggering, 
Right  fou  that  morn. 

Now  a'  ye  ranting  brewster  lads, 

An'  a'  ye  ale-wifes  dainty, 
Bring  butt  yer  bottles,  an'  gie's  dauds 

O'  buns,  an*  short-bread  plenty  : 
For  ilka  drouthie  chiel  has  sworn, 

Tho'  blue  shou'd  be  their  noses, 
To  tipple  at  John  Barleycorn, 

In  large  an*  potent  doses, 

For  twa- three  days. 

An'  some  hae  pledg'd  baith  cap  an'  stoup, 

No  to  gie  owre  till  Sunday  ; 
But  some,  I  fear't,  will  no  budge  doup, 

'Fore  it  be  Hansel-Monday  : 
For  when  our  birkies  ance  begin, 

Wi'  guid  het  ale  an'  whisky, 
Auld  Hornie  cou'd  nae  baud  them  in, 

It  maks  them  a'  sae  brisk,  aye, 
Ilk  new  year's  day. 
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But  ye,  wha'vc  twa-three  bonny  weans, 

An'  wife  at  hame,  sae  eerie, 
O,  think  upo'  the  waes  an'  pains 

Ye  bring1  on  them  sae  drearie : 
For  when  ye  time  an'  siller  tine, 

To  them,  fegs !   that's  nae  joking  ; 
Then,  O !  keep  them  aye  in  yer  min', 

Whene'er  ye  meet  to  slocken 

Yer  drouth,  thir  days. 


THE  FADED  ROSE. 

SAID  a  new-faded  rose,  to  a  sweet  little  bud. 

Just  before  it  dropt  off  from  the  spray, 
"  My  splendour  is  o'er,  see  I  bow  down  my  head, 

For  all  nature  was  doom'd  to  decay : 
The  flower  of  the  valley,  the  shrub  on  the  hill, 

Soon  will  be  as  they  never  had  been ; 
As  the  snow,  when  it  falls  in  yon  sweet  wimplin^  riil. 

Disappears  ne'er  again  to  be  seen. 


'    With  splendour  the  meteor  glides  through  distant  skies 

For  a  moment,  and  then  it  is  o'er ; 
The  oak,  by  the  tempest  laid  low,  wither'd  lies, 

And  the  howling  loud  blast  is  no  more : 
Those  bright  gilded  clouds,  now  so  splendid  and  fine, 

Illuni'd  by  the  Sun's  sparkling  ray, 
Obscur'd  by  dim  mist,  their  fair  hue  must  resign, 

Yes,  and  pass  in  a  moment  away. 

"  See  yon  sweet  little  lambkin,  how  cheerful  it  plays 

By  its  dam,  on  yon  daisy-clad  green, 
"While  the  kine  on  the  meadows  luxuriously  graze, 

Soon,  alas !  they  no  more  will  be  seen  : 
Then  these  fields,  deck'd  with  verdure,  no  more  shall  appear, 

But  be  clad  with  a  mantle  of  snow  ; 
And  the  brook,  which  meanders  so  limpid  and  clear, 

By  the  ice  bound,  shall  cease  then  to  flow. 

"  Soon  the  lark's  cheerful  notes  will  be  heard  here  no  more, 
Nor  the  starling's  sweet  note  in  the  bower  ; 

Nor  the  hum  of  the  bee,  as  he  gathers  his  store, 
And  ranges  from  flower  to  flower ; 

Then  these  leaves,  that  now  wanton  so  gay  in  the  gale, 
Soon  by  winter's  keen  frost  low  shall  lie — 
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But,  why  should  I  mourn  what  must  ever  prevail  ? 
For  all  nature  was  doom'd  here  to  die. 

"  So  it  is  with  vain  man — though  he  flourish  a  while., 

Yet  he  knows  not,  perhaps,  the  next  breath, 
In  the  midst  of  his  grandeur,  when  fate  seems  to  smile, 

Soon  his  eyes  may  be  closed  in  death." — 
No  more  could  I  hear,  for  a  keen  northern  blast 

Strew'd  its  once  blooming  leaves  o'er  the  plain  ; 
But  still  these  sad  truths,  while  my  mem'ry  shall  last, 

There  recorded  will  ever  remain. 


SONG, 

On  Molass  Whisky. 
TUNE, — Neil  Gow's  Fareweel  to  Whisky,  O. 

0  !  WEARY  fa'  that  cursed  law, 
That's  ta'en  my  cordial  now  aw  a' ; 

1  canna  get  a  drap  ava, 

O'  cheering  guid  maut  whisky,  O  ! 
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But  sugar  dirt,  no  worth  a  prin, 
The  heat  o't  fills  wi'  tears  my  een  ; 
To  mankind  sure  he's  been  nae  frien', 
AVha  introduc'd  sic  whisky,  O  ! 

As  milk  mild  was  ye  i'  the  mou', 
An'  gin  by  chance  ane  did  get  fou, 
Nae  headach  e'er  neist  day,  I  true, 

Plagu'd  him  frae  guid  maut  whisky,  O! 
But  gin  ane  tak'  an  ora  gill, 
Wi'  canty  frien'  in  pure  guid  will ; 
Wi'  racking  pain  our  heads  ye  fill, 

Ye  filth ie  sugar  whisky,  O  ! 

When  plagu'd  wi'  cholic,  or  the  spleen, 
Or  tooth ach  vile,  as  aft  I've  been, 
A  drap  fleg'd  a'  thae  ills  aff  clean, 

O'  cheering  guid  maut  whisky,  O  ! 
But,  sick  an'  sair,  now  we  may  be, 
Nae  healing  cordial  now  hae  we, 
But  cruel  penance  we  maun  dree, 

Owre  filthie  sugar  whisky,  O  ! 

O  gie  me  aye  guid  hamely  fare, 
An'  no  yer  far-fetch 'd,  foreign  ware  ; 
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Faith  !  mony  a  turn    baith  hard  an'  sair 

'3  been  done  on  guid  raaut  whisky,  O  ! 
The  only  guid  molass  has  dune, 
Some  drouthie  wives  it's  sent  hame  soon ; 
Which  gars  their  dearies  canty  croon, 
The  praise  o'  sugar  whisky,  O  ! 

But  Plenty,  wi*  her  comely  train, 
Will  soon  adorn  ilk  hill  an'  plain, 
An'  gie  auld  Scotia  back  again, 

Her  darling,  guid  maut  whisky,  O ! 
Then  will  her  bairns  right  canty  sing, 
An'  mak'  the  lift,  wi'  joy  to  ring  ; 
Then  barley-bree  shall  ance  mair  ding, 

That  filthie  sugar  whisky,  O ! 

c 
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AN  IRISH:  BALLAD. 


Erin  now  weeps ;  ah !  pity  e'er 
Vile  Faction  should  her  bosom  tear. 


SWEET  Shelah  dwelt  on  Shannon  side, 
And  good  and  fair  was  she ; 

Her  father's  joy,  delight,  and  pride, 
Few  happier  were  than  he. 

And  far  and  wide  her  fame  was  spread ; 

And  many  came  to  woo ; 
But  none  she  loy'd  like  her  dear  Ned, 

With  tender  heart,  and  true. 

In  silence  long  did  Edward  sigh, 
At  length  he  op'd  his  mind, 

When  Shelah,  with  a  downcast  eye, 
To  his  love-tale  was  kind. 
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In  joy  and  peace  the  hours  fast  flew, 
As  o'er  the  banks  they  stray'd, 

While  nature,  clad  in  brightest  hue, 
Her  countless  sweets  displayed. 

How  fleeting  fly  the  hours  of  bliss ; 

How  slow  the  hours  of  pain  : 
How  short,  frail  man,  thy  happiness ; 

Thy  hopes,  alas  !  how  vain. 

A  hoary  knave  led  Ned  astray, 
Freedom  his  luring  theme  ; 

Ah  !  curse  upon  the  fatal  day, 
He  sought  the  bubble  Fame. 

Array'd  in  Erin's  liv'ry  green, 
He  join'd  the  hostile  crew; 

A  comelier  youth  than  him,  I  ween, 
Sweet  life's  breath  never  drew! 

And  fierce  and  long,  in  conflict  dire  ! 

By  Erin's  sons  he  fought ; 
But  'gainst  Britannia's  powerful  fire, 

Rude  courage  'vail'd  them  nought. 
C  2 
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Ta'cn  was  brave  Ned,  his  sash  and  sword, 

Proclaim'd  he  was  a  chief; 
To  v  lie  I  ah  flew  the  dreadful  word; 

Ah  !  who  can  paint  her  grief? 

"  And  have  they  ta'en  my  Edward  brave  ? 

Sweet  Shannon's  pride  was  he ! 
And  can  there  nought  my  hero  save 

From  yon  accursed  tree  ? 

"  Ah  !   fatal  day  he  left  the  banks 
Of  Shannon's  peaceful  stream  ; 

To  join  Rebellion's  hostile  ranks, 
In  wild  Ambition's  dream. 

"  And  curse  the  day  Seduction  dire, 

Made  Edward  lift  the  brand,  «• 

'•** 
Against  the  gracious  King,  and  Sir^ 

Of  Erin's  sea-girt  land  !" 

To  gloomy  dungeon  quick  she  fled ; 

What  crowds  there  met  her  view  ! 
As  forth  amongst  the  victims  led, 

Was  Edward  brave  and  true. 
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She  saw  him  mount  the  fatal  spot ; 

She  heard  the  pitying  crowd, 
Bewail  his  youth,  and  cruel  lot, 

In  lamentations  loud. 

No  more  she  saw — a  dingy  gloom 

O'erspread  her  languid  eye; 
While,  fearless,  Edward  meets  his  doom, 

As  thousands  for  him  sigh. 

For  Shelah  many  a  heart  has  bled ; 

She  only  woke  to  mourn; 
For,  ah  !  her  heav'nly  reason  fled, 

Again  ne'er  to  return. 

Now  wildly  sought  she  the  bleak  heath, 
Scarce  wist  she  where  to  fly  ; 

Her  rosy  cheeks  were  pale  as  death, 
Tears  dimm'd  her  once  bright  eye. 

O'er  the  green  bent  she  mournful  sings 

Of  Edward  good  and  fair  ; 
Or,  o'er  his  grave,  at  midnight,  wrings 

Her  hands  in  wild  despair. 


so 

O  ne'er  again,  in  Erin's  isle, 
May  Faction  rear  her  head  ; 

Or  her  sweet  youth,  by  traitors  vile, 
Be  e'er  again  misled. 

May  Erin's  sons,  so  kind  and  brave, 

To  Britons  still  be  true, 
And  spurn  proud  Gallia's  crafty  knave, 

Who  would  our  isles  subdue. 


TO  HONESTY. 


A  Fop's  a  feather,  and  a  Foel's  a  rod, 

An  Honest  Man's  the  noblest  work  of  God.— POPE. 


O  HONESTY  !  my  winsome  hizzie, 
Ye  mak  me  aft  baith  blyth  an'  bizzie, 
Till  sometimes  I'm  maist  blin'  an'  dizzie, 

Sac  glad  to  see 
Yer  comely,  cheering,  eanty  phizzie, 

Smile  upon  me. 
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Wae  worth  me,  gin  I  wadna  hae 
Yer  bonny  smile  on  ilka  day, 
Sooner  than  Fashion's  trappings  gay, 

Frae  foreign  soil, 
The  greatest  luxury  I  pray, 

Is  thy  sweet  smile. 

Thou  gi'st  a  zest  to  namely  fare ; 
Thou  sweet'nst  toil,  and  saft'nest  care ; 
The  man  thou  lo'est,  tho's  coat  be  bare, 

Is  richer  far 
Than  knaves,  wi'  a'  their  daintiths  rare, 

An'  conscience  war. 

Saft  is  his  pillow,  sweet  his  sleep, 
He  feels  nae  pang  o'  remorse  deep  ; 
Owre  him  thy  sisters  still  watch  keep  ; 

Content  an'  Love 
Upon  his  eyelids  gently  creep, 

An*  pleasing  prove. 

Knaves  may  look  down  on  my  bare  coat. 
An'  sillie  fools  may  brag,  I  wot, 
Dlnk't  out  in  sash  an'  shouther  knot, 
Right  braw  an'  fine, 
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Gin  in  my  'scutcheon's  ne'er  a  blot, 
I'll  nae  repine. 

Mark  yon  vain  cuif,  whase  dad  left  cash, 
But  bought,  wi's  saul,  I  fear,  the  trash ; 
Howe'er  'twas  gat,  ne'er  wad  he  fash, 

By  wile  or  fraud  ; 
O !  had  he  seen  the  spendthrift  dash, 

'Twad  made  him  mad. 

% 

How  much  mair  pleasant  is't  to  say, 
My  dad,  tho'  clad  in  hodden-gray, 
At  kirk  an'  market  ony  day, 

Cou'd  shaw  his  face; 
An'  tho'  grim  Poortith  was  his  fae, 

'Twas  nae  disgrace. 

Title's  a  just  reward  to  merit, 

It  spurs  to  fame  the  dauring  spirit, 

An'  when  the  virtues  ye  inherit 

O'  yer  great  Sire  ! 
My  fcgs  !   I  think  ane's  nae  the  waur  o't 

To  beet  his  fire. 
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But,  see  yon  gouke,  wi'  empty  face, 
Assumes  'mang  men  o'  sense  a  place ; 
Because  his  sire  was  ca'd  his  grace, 

He  maun  be  clav'ring, 
When  common  sense  has  fled,  alas ! 

An'  left  him  hav'ring. 

O  Honesty!  lang  cou'd  I  sing 

The  peace  an'  comfort  which  ye  bring  -t 

Ye  cheer  in  ilka  kittle  fling, 

Fortune  may  gie  me, 
An'  tho'  warl's  gear  may  fast  tak  wing, 

Sure  ye '11  no  lea'e  me. 

Ye  aften  whisper,  when  we  might, 
Indulge  in  things  wad  no  be  right, 
Whan  poor  fo'ks  hearts  get  somewhat  light, 

Owre  hearty  horn, 
They  sometimes  do  the  thing  at  night, 

They  rue  niest  morn. 

But  whan  by  yer  advice  we  stear, 
An'  haena'  bought  the  joys  owre  dear  ; 
Niest  mornin'  a  looks  bright  an'  clear, 
Nae  conscience  stoun's, 
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1-Vks  may  be  happy  o\vre  guid  cheer, 
In  proper  boun's. 

I  canna  soun*  owre  far  ycr  praise, 
Ye  hae  sae  mony  witching  ways  ; 
An1  tho'  but  hamely  be  iny  lays, 

Ye'll  no  refuse  them ; 
Some  honest  chiel  in  after  days, 

Ablins  may  rouse  them. 

Now  just  de  wish  indulge  me  wi', 
May  a'  thy  sons  o'  ilk  degree, 
Be  able  aye  their  frien's  to  gie, 

A  horn  o'  nappy, 
An'  something  guid  their  gabs  to  prie, 

An'  mak  them  happy. 
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SCENE,  AFTER  A  BATTLE. 


THE  thunder  of  war  now  is  heard  there  no  more, 

Nor  the  clashing  of  swords  on  yon  plains  : 
Now  ceas'd  the  fierce  culverin's  horrible  roar, 

• 

But  the  silence  of  Death  there  remains. 

What  war-worn  vet'ran  is  he  whom  I  spy, 
Stalk  anxiously  there  'mong  the  slain  ? 

A  gloomy  foreboding  appears  in  his  eye, 
Where  fear  and  hope  alternate  reign. 

By  the  side  of  yon  riv'let,  now  ghastly  and  pale, 
Soon  he  spy'd  him  who  bloom'd  in  the  morn, 

Like  the  roses  in  summer,  which  deck  yon  sweet  vale. 
Now  wan  as  the  bloom  of  the  thorn. 

Half  frantic  he  rais'd  the  pale  corpse  on  his  knee, 
While  to  heaven  his  looks  up  were  bent ; 

Thy  ways  mighty  God,  here  no  mortal  can  see, 
Or  why  my  old  heart  thus  so  rent. 

D  2 
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"  But  sure  my  brave  child  here  his  duty  has  done, 
Yes,  each  wound  his  brave  deeds  now  proclaim  ; 

And  tin*'  on  the  earth  his  last  glass  soon  has  run, 
Yet  he  lives  in  the  annals  of  fame  ! 

"  Ah  !  see  hi-  fair  Helen,  despair  in  her  eyes, 
Comes  with  the  dear  pledge  of  their  faith ; 

My  William  is  slain,  hark  !   she  dismally  cries, 
And  swoons  on  the  blood-stained  heath." 

The  trembling  child  ey'd  every  blood-clotted  wound, 

And  clung  to  his  mother's  pale  breast ; 
While  the  sobs  of  his  grandsire  now  mournful  resound, 

Unrestrain'd  o'er  the  carnage-clad  waste. 

O  war  !  dreadful  war  !   what  dire  mischief  ye  bring, 

On  us  poor  frail  sons  of  the  day  : 
The  soft  feeling  heart,  ye  oft  cruelly  wring, 

And  drive  each  fond  hqpe  far  away. 
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THE  SOLDIER'S  FUNERAL. 


Bright  Honour  mark'd  him  as  her  child, 
She  call'd,  he  bow'd,  and  dying  smil'd. 


WHAT  soft  sounds  of  woe.,  thus  now  break  on  mine  ear; 
How  solemn  and  slow  these  sad  movements  appear : 
Hark  !  the  deep  hollow  drum,  and  the  fife  sounding  shrill, 
As  slowly  they  come  by  yon  green  winding  hill. 

Each  musket's  revers'd  now,  and  crape  decks  the  spear: 
The  late  fearless  eye  you  see  dim'd  with  a  tear  : 
Yon  vet'ran  none  bolder  grim  death  late  could  brave, 
Weeps  for  the  young  soldier,  now  born  to  his  grave. 

His  cap,  sash,  and  sword,  see  the  black  pall  adorn; 
By  brave  faithful  friends  he  to  earth  now  is  born : 
Ah  hark  !   that  sad  noise,  as  the  mute  crowd  pass  on  ; 
Tis  the  father  who  sighs  for  his  brave  darling  son. 
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Now  slowly  and  sad  comes  each  brave  gallant  band, 
In  mournful  parade  see  they  follow  their  friend  ; 
Yes,  a  friend  to  each  soldier  was  William  so  brave  ! 
All !  soon  will  he  moulder  in  honour's  dark  grave. 

I  mournfully  trace,  as  his  comrades  pass  by, 
His  worth  in  each  face  while  they  heave  the  deep  sigh; 
For  tho'  few  wore  his  days,  yet  far,  far  spread  his  fame ! 
And  his  death  here  shall  raise  him  a  ne'er  dying  name. 

Now  arriv'd  near  his  grave  on  their  arms  see  reclin'd, 
His  soldiers  so  brave,  ah  !  their  sighs  swell  the  wind; 
While  the  trumpet  sounds  low,  and  the  drum  mufiTd  rolls, 
As  mournfully  slow,  hark  the  death-bell  now  tolls. 

With  a  sigh  his  friends  hear,—  kindred  dust  meet  with  dust, 
As  they  drop  the  salt  tear  o'er  the  gen'rous  and  just! 
The  service  now  o'er,  to  the  grave  is  consign'd, 
The  clay  that  once  bore  a  soul  noble  and  kind  ! 

Now  their  muskets  they  load,  and  three  volleys  are  given  ; 
While  the  soft  purple  cloud  high  is  wafted  to  heaven  ; 
There  angels  celestial,  his  pure  soul  receive; 
Ah  !  who  would  not  thus  fall,  and  rest  with  the  Brave  ! 


SONG, 


Tune.— Katherine  Ogie. 

FAREWELL  ye  fields  sae  sweet  an'  fair! 

Ye  vales  sae  blythe  an'  cheerfu' : 
I  go  among  high  mountains  bleak, 

An*  rocks  sae  wild  an'  fearfu'  ; 
But  ah  !   far  worse  than  rugged  rocks, 

\\  here  thick  mists  ever  tarry, 
Are  the  fierce  chieftains'  manners  rude,, 

To  now  poor  hapless  Mary. 

Bright  rose  the  sun,  its  splendid  rays 

Shot  forth,  my  youth  adorning  ! 
But  fast  the  happy  moments  flew, 

That  blest  my  life's  gay  morning: 
A  dreadfu'  storm  me  soon  o'ertook, 

An'  made  ilk  joy  miscarry  : 
I  fear  for  e^^er  blasted  now, 

Are  thy  fond  hopes,   O  Mary. 
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That  darling  youth,  sac  fair  an'  kind  ! 

E'er  shall  this  bosom  mind  him  ; 
From  those  fond  arms  soon  s natch  'd  away, 

While  lane  I'm  left  behind  him  ; 
Tho'  bright  may  be  thy  morning  sun, 

Yet  ah  !   fair  maids  be  wary  : 
Black  clouds  ere  noon  may  it  o'ercast, 

As  did  befa'  poor  Mary. 

O  happy  land,  where  the  soft  fair 

Are  by  the  brave  protected  ! 
Dread  contrast,  where  by  savage  men, 

The  tender  fair's  neglected, 
But  tho'  I  leave  the  charming  spot, 

\Vhere  ne'er  did  kindness  vary  ; 
Yet,  there  I  leave  the  youthfu'  heart, 

O'  now  poor  hapless  Mary. 

How  swiftly  flew  my  happy  hours ; 

How  slow  my  hours  o'  grieving: 
What  sad  forebodings  fill  my  mind, 

As  these  fair  lands  I'm  leaving. 
Now  pensive  on  the  wave  I  sit, 

As  seas  they  grow  less  narrow, 
And  dim  appear  these  lovely  shores. 

For  ever  dear  to  Mary. 
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SONG, 

Love  and  War. 
TUNE,— Black  Jock. 

OCH  !   Erin's  the  place  for  your  brave  topping  fellows, 
A  drop  of  good  Whisky  each  bosom  there  mellows, 

And  makes  them  so  witty,  good-humour'd,  and  free : 
How  happy  is  Pat,  when  he  sits  o'er  his  noggen  ? 
It  moistens  his  heart-strings,  and  keeps  them  from  cloggin'; 
You  may  talk  of  your  porter,  your  wines,  and  your  ales, 
But  a  drop  of  good  \\  hisky,  my  shoul,  never  fails, 

To  fill  honest  Pat,  soon  with  mirth,  love,  and  glee. 

An  Irishman's  bosom  with  Love's  ever  blazing, 
Tor  some  dear  little  creature  is  constantly  teazing 

Pat,  sleeping  or  waking,  by  night  or  by  day. 
When  he's  get  a  drop  Whisky,  says  he,  "  My  dear  jewel, 
How  can  you  to  Pat,  now,  alas  !   be  so  cruel  ; 
Those  bright  sparkling  eyes,  faith !  have  set  me  on  fire, 
\nd  if  you  don't  quench  it,  I'll  surely  expire; 

And,  dead  as  a  mack'rel,  poor  Pat  soon  you'll  lay. 
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Says  she,  "  My  dear  Pat,  och  !  now  can't  you  be  easy, 
This  Whisky  and  Love,  'pon  my  shoul,  makes  you  crazy, 

You're  always  so  tea/ing,  now,  won't  you  be  done." 
"  Arrah  !  honey,"  says  Pat,  "  since  a  bargain  you've  struck, 
I  think  the  dear  Whisky  has  brought  me  some  luck : 
So  now,  Master  Dennis,  we'll  have  t'other  noggen, 
And  then,  with  sweet  Katy,  to  church  we'll  be  joggin'; 

And  there  Father  Murphy  shall  make  us  two  one. 

"  As  for  War,  each  one  knows  it  is  Pat's  true  delight. 
For  Love,  or  for  Glory,  he'll  cheerfully  fi^lit; 

For  his  Friend,  or  his  K;ity,  or  Erin's  sweet  isle  ! 
He  fears  not  the  noise  of  the  loud  thund'ring  cannon, 
No  more  than  ho  cares  for  the  roar  of  the  Shannon  ; 
Give  him  but  a  drop  of  the  good  Irish  Whisky  ! 
Then  have  at  the  French  dogs,  cries  Pat  now,  quite  frisky, 

We'll  show  them  we  lads  at  their  threat'mngs  can  smile. 

"  Sweet  Erin,  my  country,  och!  long  could  I  praise  thce, 
May  no  cruel  Tyrant,  then,  e'er  dare  to  seize  thee  ; 

And  take  from  poor  Pat  his  sweet  drop  of  a  dram  ! 
Rut  should  he  come  here  with  his  Legion  of  Honour, 
He'll  find,  by  Saint  Patrick  !  that  stout  Pat  O'Connor, 
V.'ifh  a  sword,  or  a  gun,  or  a  bit  of  shelella; 
Shall  help,  by  my  shoul,  faith  !  to  thrash  him  gentealy, 

And  shew  his  great  fighting's  been  nought  but  a  cram.' 


SONG, 


TUNE — Jenny  Nettles. 

0  !  bonny  Jenny's  witching  een, 
Hae  stown  ray  fancy  on  the  gieen, 
As  late  wi'  her  I  dar.c'd  yestreen, 

How  aften  hae  I  blest  tkera. 
Her  cherry  lips,  sae  saft  an'  sweet, 
Whene'er  my  ee  they  chauc'd  to  meet, 
Did  rivet  fast  my  chains  complete ; 

What  wad  I  gien  to  kist  them  ? 

Her  bonny  brow  like  ivory  white, 
Roun'  whilk  play'd  auburn  locks  sae  bright, 
An'  then  her  feet  sae  sma'  an'  light, 
As  saft  the  ground  she's  touching  ; 

1  prest  her  hand,  she  did  nae  frown, 

0  !   had  I  then  possest  a  crown, 

1  at  her  feet  had  laid  it  down, 

For  sweetness  sae  bewitching. 
E  2 
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Sweet  is  the  rose  at  dawn  o'  day, 

The  blossom  sweet  that  decks  the  spray; 

As  maii£  the  leaves  they  sweetly  play, 

M  hen  gentle  win's  gie  motion  ; 
But  far  surpassing  is  her  cheek, 
An'  lily  neck,  sae  white  an'  sleek, 
An'  then  her  looks,  like  lambies  meek, 

Hae  fir'd  my  youthfu'  notion. 

• 

O  !   wad  sweet  Jenny  only  deign, 
To  pity  me,  her  youthfu'  swain  ; 
"VVhate'er  befa',  I'd  ne'er  complain, 

Wi'  sic  a  charming  dearie! 
Like  sturdy  aik  by  eglantine, 
Or  siller  saugh  by  lofty  pine, 
I'd  her  protect,  wad  she  be  mine, 

'Midst  storms  an'  tempests  drearie. 

Fond  Hope  still  whispers  to  my  mind, 
Sweet  Jenny  will  to  me  be  kind  : 
O !  ilka  care  I'd  throw  behind, 

Cou'd  I  but  gain  her  favour. 
My  heart  she  has,  my  hand  I'd  gie 
In  pledge  o'  love  an'  constancy; 
To  please  her  in  ilk  thing  shou'd  be 

My  first  an'  last  endeavour. 


4.5 


THE  SUICIDE. 


O  thou  who  with  incessant  gloom, 

Court's!  the  recess  of  midnight  tomb. — FBRGUSSOK. 


BEHOLD  the  Youth,  by  passion  led, 
To  do  the  dreadful,  dismal  deed  ; 
A  bloody,  clotted  corpse  he  lies; 
No  friendly  hand  to  close  his  eyes. 
Aghast  and  pale  that  blooming  face, 
And  stiff  these  limbs  that  mov'd  with  grace  ; 
And  dim  that  eye,  once  sparkling  bright, 
Now  clos'd  in  everlasting-  night. 

Sad  silence  dwells  on  all  around, 
Dread  mystery  here,  with  looks  profound, 
Conjectures,  wild,  the  mournful  source, 
Of  dire  misfortune,  that  could  force, 
The  lovely,  blooming,  gentle  Youth, 
Whose  face  bespoke  a  heart  all  truth, 
A  deed  to  do  each  hope  to  blight, 
And  lay  him  low  in  endless  night. 
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Dear  Youth,  ah  !   what  could  prompt  thy  mind, 

To  act  of  such  a  rueful  kind  ? 

Grievous,  ala* '   and  sad  thy  woe, 

Which  in  thy  breast  caus'd  many  a  throe; 

And  urg'd  thy  frantic  lu;nd  at  last, 

To  do  a  deed,  \\hich  e'er  must  blast 

Thy  fame,  ah  once  !   of  spotless  white, 

r\  hat's  buried  now  'mong  shades  of  night. 

Hast  thou  not  lov'd  some  cruel  Fair, 
That  til  I'd  thy  mind  with  dark  despair  ? 
Ah  !   what  must  be  her  sad  remorse, 
When  now  she  hears  thou'rt  laid  a  corpse  ? 
Too  late  thy  pity,  haughty  Maid — 
Had'st  thou  been  kind  while  reason  svvay'd 
His  ardent  mind,  what  sweet  delight 
Had  fill'd  his  soul,  now  sunk  in  night. 

Ah  !    who  can  paint  his  Mother's  woe  ? 
The  darling  of  her  soul  laid  low; 
Blasted  the  bud,  she  fondly  hop'd, 
Would  her  declining  days  have  propt : 
The  child  she  cherish'd  at  her  breast, 
And  to  it  oft  with  rapture  prcst, 
Gazing  on  him  with  fond  delight,, 
Now  sunk  in  everlasting  night. 
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A  Father  too,  alas !  will  mourn, 
His  hapless  Son  ne'er  to  return  ; 
And  gloomy  tear,  in  sad  despair, 
His  honour'd  locks  of  silver'd  hair; 
Then  curse  the  day  in  transports  wild, 
He  e'er  begat  the  luckless  child, 
The  child  who  ever  acted  right, 
Till  this  last  direful,  woefu   night. 

What  mournful  sounds  break  on  mine  ear  ? 
His  Sister's  voice  methinks  I  hear ! 
Hark  !  how  she  sobs  in  sorrow  great, 
For  her  lov'd  Brother's  dismal  fate. 
She,  who  once  bloom'd  like  flower  in  may, 
Her  looks  now  pale,  forebode  decay  ; 
In  sorrow  sad  she  shuns  the  light, 
And  weeps  for  him  now  sunk  in  night. 

Ah  !   may  soft  Pity  shed  the  tear 
O'er  this  poor  Youth's  deserted  bier  ; 
'Tis  human  nature  here  to  err  ; 
Ye  rigid  then  his  fate  refer  : 
Let  God  alone  pronounce  the  doom 
Of  him  who  sinks  into  the  tomb  ; 
For  He  whose  ways  are  ever  right, 
Can  change  to  day  the  darkest  night. 


A  BALLAD. 


()  BRING  to  me  my  mantle  green. 

An'  kirtle  o'  the  blue, 
An*  I'se  gae  see  the  witching  eeiij 

That  gar'd  my  Willie  rue. 

O  bring  my  siller  snood  to  inc.. 

An'  plait  my  hair  sae  fine  ; 
That  I  the  bonny  bride  may  see, 

That's  gar'd  me  Willie  tyne. 

Ah  !  sure  she  guid  an'  fair  maun  be, 
Wha's  win  my  Willie's  mind  ; 

For  wealth,  he  aft  has  vow'd  to  me, 
Wad  ne'er  his  fancy  bind. 

For  'twas  a  heart  baith  leal  an'  kind, 
That  lasting  joy  cou'd  gie  ; 

But  sure  on  earth  he  cou'dnae  find, 
Ane  kind  an'  leal  like  me. 
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When  she  came  near  to  the  kirk  style, 

A  trembling  seiz'd  ilk  knee ; 
An'  when  on's  bride  she  saw  him  smile, 

Tears  fill'd  her  sparkling  e'e. 

But,  when  she  saw  him  leading  past, 

Ane  blear'd,  o*  gipsey  hue ; 
A  killing  glance  on  him  she  cast, 

Which  gar'd  him  sairly  rue. 

O  first  he  glanc'd  upo'  his  bride, 

An'  syne  on  Mary  fair ! 
Love's  darts  fast  frae  her  een  did  glide, 

Which  pierc'd  his  heart  fu'  sair. 

"  Ah  !  curse  the  day  I  left  for  gear, 

These  een  o'  bonny  blue ! 
An'  curse  the  gowd,  that  made  the  tear 

These  rosy  cheeks  bedew. 

Ah  !  cruel  was  the  father's  heat, 
That  gar'd  me  leave  my  dear  ; 

Whom  this  fond  heart,  while  it  shall  beat, 
Must  love  forever  bear. 
F 
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"  Ah  !  mother  dear,  why  bid  me  wed 

The  maid  1  ne'er  cou'd  love  ? 
For  war'ly  gear,  whilk  soon  is  sped, 

An'  aft  a  curse  may  prove. 

"  But,  fare  thee  wee),  my  wealthy  bride, 

My  love  I  ne'er  can  gie ; 
Maj  ilka  curse  the  fool  betide, 

Wha  slights  his  love  like  me. 

"  I  wander  shall  to  regions  far, 
An'  Mary,  for  thy  sake,  J 

I  go  amid  the  thickest  war, 
Atonement  thee  to  make." 

When  Mary  heard  thae  tender  words, 

Her  scornfu'  heart  gae  way, 
She  cou'dnae  bear  that  faeman's  swords, 

Shou'd  her  dear  Willie  slay. 

She  cry'd,  "  ah  !  Willie,  stop  for  me, 

My  heart  is  tender  still ; 
If  thou  in  battle  slain  shou'dst  be, 

The  news  wad  Mary  kill 
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He  turn'd,  and  took  her  hand  sae  fair, 
An'  bade  the  priest  draw  near  ; 

\Vha  made  them  ane  forever  mair, 
In  hearts  and  sauls  sincere. 


ROSLIN, 

A  Ballad. 


0  ye  woods  spread  your  branches  apace, 
To  your  deepest  recesses  I  fly, 

1  could  hide  with  the  beasts  of  the  chace, 

I  could  vanish  from  every  eye. — SHENSTOJJE. 


Fu'  loud  and  shrill  the  lavrock's  note, 
Was  warbling  frae  its  cheerfu'  throat, 
As  its  wee  pinions  fann'd  the  breeze, 
High  tow'ring  owre  fair  Roslin's  trees. 

The  sun,  wi'  gowden  ray,  illumes 
Auld  Roslin's  weather-beaten  domes ; 
The  owl  then  to  his  bed  retir'd, 
As  Sol's  enliv'ning  beams  inspir'd. 
F  2 
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The  wimpling  burn,  owre  mony  a  linn 
An'  rugged  rock,  mak's  cheerfu'  din  ; 
While  blooming  flowers  the  banks  owrespread, 
In  a'  the  hues  o'  Iris  clad. 

The  cheerfu'  sangsters,  on  ilk  spray, 
'Mang  varying  foliage,  rich  an'  gay, 
To  their  fond  mates  now  chaunt  their  sang, 
As  wild  doves  coo  the  firs  amang. 

The  bleating  lambkin's  voice  is  heard, 
Its  dam  beside,  on  yon  green  sward ; 
The  Shepherd's  pipe  proclaims  the  morn, 
'Ncath  yon  auld  fragrant,  milk-white  thorn. 

The  lowin'  herds  stray  owre  the  mead, 
An'  on  the  verdant  clover  feed  ; 
While  the  stout  Hind  now  whistles  gay, 
Near  Roslin  Castle's  turrets  gray. 

Beside  yon  limpid  rnurm'ring  rill. 
The  Fisher  keen  exerts  his  skill, 
An'  round  him  sport  the  finny  tribe, 
Till  lur'd  to  death  by  artfu'  bribe. 
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The  siller  saugh  an'  eglantine, 

The  sturdy  aik  an'  lofty  pine, 

Wi'  feath'rie  breckan  form  a  shade, 

Where  countless  wild  flowers  round  are  spread. 

Here  grows  the  whin  wi'  yellow  bloom, 
'Mang  heather  sweet,  gi'in'  rich  perfume  : 
The  white-bloom'd  slae,  and  craw- flower's  bell, 
Here  scent  the  gentle  westlin  gale. 

On  Roslin's  bank,  whate'er  can  gie 
Joy  to  the  heart,  there  meets  the  e'e : 
Dame  Nature,  kind,  has  spread  sic  store, 
Ye  pause,  ye  wonder  !   an'  adore  ! 

But  ah !  what  means  that  haggard  form, 
Whase  frenzied  looks  denote  a  storm, 
Raging  in  his  bewilder'd  mind, 
To  ev'ry  earthly  beauty  blind  ? 

"  That  form,"  reply'd  an  aged  S\\ain, 
"  Was  ance  the  pride  o'  this  sweet  plain  ; 
Till  dire  misfortune  him  owretook, 
Sad  was  his  lot  in  fate's  dark  book. 
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"  Lang  Albert  lo'cd  sweet  Helen  fair 
To  please  her  was  his  constant  care  ; 
For  her  he'd  pu'  the  sweetest  flowers, 
An*  gather  wild  fruit  'mangyon  bowers. 

"  Fair  Helen  saw  his  tender  flame, 
Nor  cou'd  she  but  return  the  same  ; 
For  gentle  was  brave  Albert's  mein, 
An'  few  mair  sightly  trod  the  green. 

"  What  love  !  what  joy  !  iill'd  Albert's  breast, 
The  day  was  fixt  shou'd  made  him  blest ; 
An'  gie  fair  Helen's  matchless  charms, 
By  haly  rite,  to  his  fond  arms. 

"  But  ah  !  frail  man,  how  soon  are  sped 
The  hopes  that  mak'  thy  bosom  glad  ? 
Stern  fate  may  in  a  moment  blight, 
The  joy  that  gies  thee  sic  delight. 

"  Near  yon  thick  glade,  ae  simmer's  e'en, 
A  comely  youth  o'  portly  mein, 
In  his  embrace  fair  Helen  held  : 
This  Albert  saw— his  bosom  swell'd. 
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Grim  jealousy  now  dimm'd  his  sight, 
Then  rushing  frae  the  thicket  straight ; 
\\  hen,  as  th'  unguarded  youth  turn'd  round, 
His  breast  receiv'd  the  fatal  wound. 

'    He  reel'd  back  on  the  lovely  dame, 
An'  dying  sigh'd  fair  Helen's  name ; 
But  vyha  can  paint  wild  Albert's  pain, 
When  loud  she  cry'd,   "  my  brother's  slain  ? 

"  From  that  dread  hour,  distraction  wild, 
Mark'd  Albert  out  as  mis'ry's  child  : 
To  mitigate  Heav'n's  awfu'  doom  ! 
Barefoot  he  walk'd  to  Jesus'  tomb. 

fl  In  yon  high  cave,  he  wails  an'  weeps, 
An'  aft  at  night  sad  watching  keeps ; 
The  rock  his  bed,  wild  herbs  his  fare, 
Water  his  drink,  his  claithing  bare. 

<c  Ah  now  !   scarce  mortal  he  appears, 
To  him  how  sad  this  vale  o'  tears : 
Rash  was  the  act,  but  few  e'er  dree'd,   , 
Sic  penance  for  a  fatal  deed. 
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"  In  yon  auld  Abbey  sleeps  the  dame. 
Spotless  while  living  was  her  fame  ; 
Grief  brake  her  heart,  ilk  night  she  shed 
Tears  owre  her  brother's  clay-cauld  bed. 

"  An'  aft  she  sigh'd  for  Albert's  fate, 
For  tho'  he'd  err'd  she  cou'dna  hate 
The  man  to  whom  she  pledg'd  her  vows, 
On  bonny  Roslin's  blooming  knowes. 

"  Aft  at  dread  midnight's  fearfu'  hour, 
When  lightnings  flash,  an'  rains  fierce  pour  ; 
He  to  yon  Abbey  mournfu*  strays, 
An'  on  the  tomb  o'  Helen  prays." 

Ah  !   worthy  Sire,  sad  is  your  tale  ! 
An*  Albert's  suff'rings  sair  I  wail  : 
O  !  soon  may  Heav'n,  in  death's  saft  sleep, 
Close  his  sad  e'e,  here  doom'd  to  weep. 


SONG, 

The  Adieu. 

TUNE,— O  Nanie,  wilt  thou  gang  wi'  me  ? 

AH  !   can  I  behold,  love,  that  heart-rending  sigh  , 
And  the  tear  that  bedims  my  dear  Mary's  fond  eye  ? 
Can  I  kiss  those  sweet  lips  of  the  coral's  bright  hue  ? 
And  speak  the  sad  word,  lovely  Mary.,  Adieu  ! 

Can  I  view  that  fair  face,  and  that  form  so  divine, 
Whom  once  flatt'ring  Hope  whisper'd  soon  would  be  mine  ? 
Can  I  press  to  my  bosom.,  that  heart  that's  so  true  ? 
And  speak  the  sad  word,  lovely  Mary,  Adieu  ! 

Can  I  think  on  thy  smile,  when  at  twilight  we  met  ? 
And  thy  last  killing  glance,  when  next  meeting  was  set  ? 
The  love-gliding  hours,  ah!  how  fleetly  they  flew! 
Ne'er  thought  I,  dear  Mary,  to  bid  thee  Adieu  ! 

But  while  this  sad  bosom  can  breathe  a  fond  strain ; 
Or  while  in  my  mind  recollections  remain ; 
With  love,  my  fair  maid,  shall  it  breathe  still  to  you, 
Tho'  forc'd,  lovely  Mary,  to  sigh  now — Adieu  ! 

G 


WAR  SONG. 


TUNE,— O  send  Lewie  Gordon  hame. 


HARK  !  the  dreadfu'  sounds  o'  war  ! 
See  the  banners  glide  afar  ! 
Met  to  guard  our  sea-girt  isle, 
Scotia's  Sons  at  danger  smile. 
Albion,  firm,  united  stands, 
'Gainst  proud  Gallia's  hostile  bands : 
Courage  beams  in  ilka  e'e, 
Death's  the  word,  or  Liberty  ! 

Can  our  gen'rous  Sons,  so  brave ! 
Brook  the  name  of  dastard  slave  ? 
No  !  they'll  ne'er  to  tyrants  yield, 
While  the  braid  sword  they  can  wield 
See  yon  band  o'  brothers  met, 
E'er  this  e'ening's  sun  is  set, 
They  shall  let  the  tyrant  see, 
Death's  the  word,  or  Liberty  ' 
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Aft  our  Fathers  spilt  their  bluid, 
In  the  shock  o'  battle  rude; 
Shall  their  Sons,  degen'rate,  bow, 
To  yon  proud,  insulting  foe  ? 
No  !   these  manly  cheeks  proclaim, 
E'en  the  thought  o't  fills  wi'  shame, 
Fa'  we  may,  but  ne'er  shall  flee; 
Death's  the  word,  or  Liberty  ! 

Blest  the  Youth  !  wha  bravely  fa's, 
In  sae  guid,  an' just  a  cause  ; 
When  his  glorious  race  is  run, 
Honour  owns  him  for  her  Son  : 
Shou'd  Age  fill  bright  Honour's  grave, 
Sleep  he  shall,  then,  wi'  the  brave, 
An'  frae  tyrants  chains  be  free  ; 
Death's  the  word,  or  Liberty ! 

Shou'd  we,  when  the  conflict's  o'er, 
Our  dear  friends  embrace  once  more  ; 
Think  how  ilka  feeling  breast, 
Then  shall  be  completely  blest: 
Now  advance,  'thout  dread  or  fear  ; 
Vict'ry  shall  our  evening  cheer  : 
forward!  Friends!  we'll  let  them  see, 
Death's  our  word,  or  Liberty ! 
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SONG, 


TUNE,— Here  awa,  there  awa,  wandering  Willie. 


SWEET  smiles  the  simmer,  thy  Willie's  return'd,  now, 

Dry  up  those  tears,  my  sweet  Nanie  sae  leal  ! 
Sair  has  that  bosom  for  Willie  lang  mourn'd,  now, 

But,  here  he's  again  to  ye,  cheerie  an'  weel : 
Far  hae  I  wander'd,  on  thee  aft  hae  ponder'd, 

As  rag'd  aroun'  me  the  wild  stormy  main  ; 
But  thus  to  see  thee,  dear  Nanie,  believe  me, 

Mair  than  rewards  a'  my  danger  an'  pain. 

Sair  blew  the  rain,  love,  that  day  at  our  parting; 

O  sairer  the  storm  that  rag'd  in  my  breast ; 
But  when  I  clasp  thee  again  to  my  bosom, 

Wha  can  describe,  now,  how  truly  I'm  blest  ? 
Win's  may  blaw  eerie,  but  wi'  thee,  my  dearie ! 

Wha  e'er  wad  think  o'  the  cauld,  or  the  rain ! 
O,  when  I  look  to  thee,  how  fondly  I  lo'e  thee  ! 

Happy  is  he  wha  now  ca's  thee  his  ain. 
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True  is  the  dove  to  its  mate  in  yon  bowerie  ; 

True  is  the  compass,  dear  maid,  to  the  pole  ; 
As  true  is  the  heart  that  now  throbs  in  my  bosom., 

tf 

To  thee,  dearest  Nanie,  thou  joy  o'  my  soul  : 
Nae  mair  I'll  leave  thee,  sair,  sair  to  grieve  thee ; 

Wealth  hae  I  plenty  to  mak  a  blyth  harne : 
Now  my  sweet  dearie,  be  canty  an'  chcerie, 

For  Willie's  fond  bosom's  to  Nanie  the  same. 


THE  COUNTRY  BRIDAL. 


Love,  the  most  gen'rous  passion  of  the  Mind, 

The  softest  refuge  Innocence  can  find : 

The  safe  director  of  unguided  Youth, 

Fraught  with  kind  wishes,  and  secur'd  by  Truth.— WILMOT. 


AE  simmer's  day,  as  frae  the  plow 
I  loos'd  my  beasts,  fu'  canty  ; 

Wha,  think  ye,  tript  out-owre  the  knovve, 
But  Leezie  Low,  sae  vaunty  : 
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'•  >N  bar  are  ye  gaun,  sweet  lass,  this  gaet, 
Gin  aiic  may  at  yc  spier,  now  ; 

A1  busket  out  sae  clean,  an'  neat, 
Bride's  knots,  an'  sic  like  gear,  now  ? 

Sae  braw,  this  day." 

/ 

"  IJout  !   laddie,  ken  nac  ye  tbe  cause  ? 

I'm  gaun  to  Willie's  wedding; 
Come,  haste  an'  get  yer  Sunday's  braws, 

An'  after  me  be  treading : 
I'm  sure  ye'll  get  baith  mirth,  an'  fun, 

An',  gin  yer  no  owre  weary, 
Ye'll  be  there  ere  the  lilt's  begun, 

O'  Rab,  the  Minstrel  cheerie, 

Sae  blyth,  ilk  day." 

ff  I  wad  nae  care,  wad  ye  but  stay, 

I'se  no  be  lang  o'  dressing, 
To  tak  a  stap  out-owre  the  way, 

My  thrang's  no  very  pressing  :" 
Quoth  she,  te  I'll  just  gae  ca'  on  Jean, 

By  that  time  ye'll  be  dinkit; 
Syne  by  the  burn-side,  owre  the  green, 

IV  cantily  we'll  link  it, 

Wi'  glee,  this  day." 
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My  Sunday's  claise  I  gat  fu'  fait, 

An'  met  my  queans,  sac  bonny  ! 
For  wha  wad  gar  the  lasses  wait, 

That  had  o'  havins  ony  ? 
Now  skim'ring  frae  a'  airts,  in  raws, 

Cam  lads,  an'  lapses  dainty ; 
The  reeking  lums,  to  ilk  ane  shaws, 

Will  was  providing  plenty 

For  them,  that  day. 

Then  in  we  gaed  to  see  the  bride, 

Nane  fairer  saw  I  ony  ; 
Love's  beams  fast  frae  her  een  did  glide. 

As  sweet  she  smil'd,  an'  bonny  ! 
She  welcom'd  ilka  kimmer  there, 

Sae  modest,  an'  sae  genty  ; 
An'  kin'ly  prest  the  bridal  fare, 

On  ilka  ane  sae  tenty, 

An'  sweet,  that  day. 

In  cam  the  bridegroom  now,  fu'  crouse, 
Wi'  looks  sae  blyth  an'  cheerie, 

The  guid  Mess  John  to  introduce, 
To  his  deep-blushiug  dearie! 
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Mess  John,  now,  wi'  a  haly  air, 

The  bonny  bride  embraces  ; 
Syne  leans  him  in  the  elbow  chair, 

On's  nose  his  specks  then  places, 

Sae  grave,  that  day. 

"  Now,  my  guid  frien's,  as  we're  a'  met, 

We'll  hae  a  word  o'  prayer,  now  ;" 
Then  to  their  feet  they  read'ly  gat, 

When  lang  he  pray'd,  an'  sair,  now  : 
He  blessings  mony  feck  implores, 

Upo'  the  happy  twa,  now  ; 
Till  Geordy  Smith's  tremendous  snores, 

Alarm'd  baith  ane  an'  a',  now, 

Sae  loud,  that  day. 

Wi'  exhortation,  guid,  I  wot, 

Frae  Scripture  quoted  fair,  now, 
At  length  he  ties  the  bridal-knot, 

That  binds  the  happy  pair,  now. 
Wi'  social  glass,  they  neist  proceed* 

To  wish  that  blessings  mony, 
Be  shower'd  upo'  the  bridegroom's  head, 

An'  his  sweet  bride  sae  bonny, 

An'  meek,  that  day. 
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Now  broken  was  the  bridal  bread, 

Owre  the  bride's  cockernony  ; 
What  scram'ling,  tum'ling  heels  owre-head, 

'Mang  lads  an'  lasses  mony : 
Wee  Jennock  tint  her  shoon,  an'  Pate 

Gat's  nose  bled  in  the  scuffle ; 
An'  Jeanie's  kirtle,  aye  sae  neat, 

Gat  there  a  sad  carfuffle, 

An'  rug,  that  day. 

The  dinner  neist  was  serv'd,  I  trow  ! 

It  was  baith  guid,  an*  ample, 
As  e'er  gaed  in  a  Scotsman's  inou' ; 

I'se  just  gie  ye  a  sample  : 
A  sonsey  haggis,  reeking,  rose 

Fu*  proudly  in  the  centre  ; 
While  twa  large  cogs  o'  guid  kail  brose, 

Support  on  ilk  side  lent,  there, 

Sae  kind,  that  day. 

Twa  gaucie  roun's  o*  saut  beef  guid, 

Were  smoking  at  ilk  end  o't ; 
While  four  sheep-heads,  like  out-posts  stood, 

Roun*  ilk  ane  to  defend  it : 
H 


Here  legs  o'  lamb,  there  chuckles  smoke, 

I  wat  they  were  nae  scantie  ; 
An'  haddocks,  scale,  an*  sic  like  trock, 

For  thae  \vha  might  thrm  wantie, 
That  funny  night. 

But  least  yer  mou*  shou'd  wat'ring  be, 

I'se  no  describe  nae  mair  o't  ; 
For  what's  a  feast  like  that  to  ye, 

Unless  ye  get  a  share  o't : 
The  grace  was  said  by  Elder  Tarn, 

For  Mess  John  he  had  left  them  ; 
Than  fast  their  maws  they  steevely  cram, 

Till  some  again  there  rift  them, 
Sac  fif,  that  day. 


The  cogs  o*  ale  gaed  sweetly  down, 

An'  than  the  cheering  whisky, 
In  bumpers  large,  was  gaun  aroun', 

Whilk  set  them  a'  right  frisky : 
The  fiddlers  than  began  to  screw 

Their  fiddle-pins  in  order  ; 
Ilk  lad,  syne,  to  his  lassie  drew, 

When  bouncing  Meg  loud  roar'd  her, 
Wi*  spunk,  that  night. 
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"  Now  Minstrel  Rab,  ye  ranting  deil, 

Aft  hae  I  bobbit  to  ye  ; 
Gie's  Huntly's  Favourite,  canty  Neil, 

O  !  muckle  sure  I  owe  thee  : 
I  wadna  gie  ane  o'  his  springs, 

They're  a'  sae  blyth  an'  cheerie, 
For  twenty  vile  outlandish  things, 

To  mak  us  douf  an'  eerie, 

On  sic  a  night. 

Now  loud  the  barn  wi'  mirth  did  ring, 

A'  shaw'd  their  skill  in  dancing; 
Some  gae,  fu'  trig,  the  Highland  fling ; 

Some  were  like  coosers  prancing  : 
The  kaibers  shook  wi'  the  blyth  soun', 

For  a'  was  fun  an'  glee,  now  ; 
As  aye  they  took  the  ither  roun', 

O  Willie's  barley-bree,  now, 

Fu'  strang,  that  night. 

f -ike  daft  the  fiddlers  elbows  now, 
Were  gaun  wi'  quickest  motion  ; 

For  as  the  drink  gaed  roun',  I  trow  ! 
They  didna  scrimp  their  potion : 
fl  2 
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The  elder'n  fo'k  sae  sweetly  srail'd, 
To  see  their  bairns,  an'  oe's,  now, 

Spring  through  the  dance,  wi'  joy  maist  wild, 
Amid  the  cheerfu'  noise,  now, 

Sae  glad,  that  night. 

The  bride,  an'  bridegroom,  balth  that  night, 

Fu'  cantily  did  lilt  it  ; 
An'  the  bride's  mother  skipt  fiT  light, 

An'  up  her  coaties  kilted : 
An'  e'er  she  left  the  floor,  wad  hae 

A  reel  wi'  Willie's  daddie ; 
An'  cries,  "  Come,  gie's  a  blyth  strathspey. 

My  ranting  fiddler  laddie, 

Wi'  glee,  this  night." 

Some  quietly  courted  in  a  ncuk, 

Wi'  their  sweet  smiling  lasses  ; 
Some  hobber-nob,  fu'  cosh,  did  souk, 

In  corners,  out  their  glasses  ; 
Some  slily  slippet  had  away, 

By  mothers  were  a  missing, 
\Vha,  'hint  the  stacks,  amang  the  strae, 

Wi'  their  ain  joes  were  kissing, 

Sae  sweet,  that  night. 
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Now  some  wha'd  gat  o'  drink  enough, 

'Neath  tables  were  a  snoring ; 
Some,  frien'ly  cracking,  took  their  snuff, 

Some  trying  to  sing,  were  roaring : 
Some  blether'd  nonsense  ere  they'd  sit, 

An'  kept  their  tongues  frae  havering; 
An*  some  began  to  find  their  wit, 

Was  now  completely  wavering, 

Or  dull,  that  night. 

The  dancers  now  began  to  fag, 

When  Aunt  Tib,  wi'  a  roar,  now, 
Cries,  "  Willie  he's  a  wanton  wag, 

Ise  dance,  tho'  I'm  threescore,  now  :" 
Syne  tilt  she  cuist  her  very  shoon, 

An'  lilted  it  fu'  lightly  ; 
An'  after  that  anither  tune, 

She  was  sae  blythe  an'  sprightly, 
That  merry  night. 

Now  them  wha  were  o'  dancing  tir'd, 
But  still  were  fond  o' joking; 

As  the  bride  wi'  her  maids  retir'd, 
Propos'd  to  throw  the  stocking: 
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An'  thrown  it  was  wi'  glee,  I  trow  ! 

It  hit  my  bonny  Leezie  ; 
An'  tho'  that  I  was  three  parts  fou', 

My  heart  it  gat  a  heezie, 

i'  joy,  that  night. 


Auld  doited  Pate,  wi'  caudle  neist, 

Came  wi'  air  o'  devotion  ; 
An'  wi'  lang  face,  like  ony  priest, 

Pray'd  owre  the  bridal  potion  : 
A  wag,  as  Pate  held  fast  the  dish, 

Wi'  a  strae  his  neck  than  touch'd,  man; 
About  the  bride,  the  bowl  fell  clash, 

While  Pate  look'd  as  bewitch'd,  man, 
Wi'  shame,  that  night. 

Now  bedded  were  the  happy  pair  ! 

'Mang  mucklc  fun  an'  ranting; 
O'  harmless  mirth  a'  had  their  share, 

To  please  was  naething  wanting  : 
Than  left  we  Willie  an'  his  bride, 

Their  een  wi'  love  was  glist'ning; 
An'  nine  months  hence,  gin  right  betide, 

Ye'll  ablins  get  a  christ'ning, 

Fu'  blythe,  some  day. 
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Yes,  worthy  Frien',  Tse  stop  my  rhyme, 

I  think  I  see  ye  yawning ; 
An'  faith  !  I  think  its  nearly  time, 

For  day's  jua*  at  the  dawning  : 
But  bards,  ye  ken,  maun  hae  their  bent, 

In  namely  verse  tho'  clad  in ; 
An'  ablins  time  ye  waur  hac  spent, 

Than  reading  Willie's  wedding, 

Sae  droll,  yon  night. 


THE  VETERAN. 

HARK  !  the  lark  how  it  carols  aloft  in  the  sky, 
While  the  thrush  sweetly  sings  in  yon  grove  ; 

From  tree  to  tree  skipping,  the  gay  squirrels  flv, 
As  the  ring-doves  soft  murmur  their  love. 

Now  sweet  blooms  the  cowslip  an'  primroses  pale, 
While  the  daises  enamel  the  green  ; 

The  lily  and  rose,  sweetly  scent  the  soft  gale, 
As  sporting  the  lambkins  are  seen. 
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On  the  lovely  blue-bell  hangs  the  dew-drop  so  clear, 

Like  the  tear  in  my  Nancy's  fond  eye  ; 
When  the  tale  fraught  with  woe,  softly  steals  on  her  ear, 

And  her  tender  breast  heaves  with  a  sigh. 

Now  the  Esk  murmurs  sweet  with  the  soft  summer  shower, 

By  its  banks  ever  lovely  and  fair  : 
But  who  is  that  form,  near  yon  ivy-clad  bower, 

Whose  brows  are  so  clouded  with  care  ? 

Ah  !  see  his  grey  hairs,  how  they  wave  in  the  wind, 

As  o'er  his  cheek  falls  the  big  tear : 
Sure  none  could  refuse  to  that  face  to  be  kind, 

Where  such  sad  marks  of  sorrow  appear. 

Brown  his  visage,  perhaps,  by  some  far  foreign  clime  ! 

On  which  many  a  deep  scar  is  seen  ; 
And  tho'  bare  his  weeds,  by  the  sad  hand  of  time, 

Yet,  still  they  appear  neat  and  clean. 

On  his  crutch  see  he  leans,  as  he  bends  here  his  way  ; 
His  manly  cheeks  see  how  they  glow : 

!  pity  a  heart  where  such  honour  bears  sway, 
Should  e'er  need  to  beg  what  we  owe. 
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-'  Sweet  youth,  of  your  bounty  a  little  I  crave, 

For  a  poor  dying  helpmate's  relief; 
Fast,  fast  she  descends  to  the  now  welcome  grave, 

Her  poor  heart  is  breaking  with  grief. 

"  The  last  of  five  sons  on  Barrossa's  red  plains, 

His  death  gave  the  dire  fatal  blow ; 
Yet,  while  the  d2ar  spark  of  her  sweet  life  remains, 

No  want  I  would  wish  her  to  know. 

"  My  pittance  was  small  and  exhausted  is  quite, 

Believe  me,  I  tell  you  no  lie  ; 
I  could  starve,  I  could  die,  for  sweet  Jean  my  delight ; 

Now  I  beg" — here  he  heav'd  a  deep  sigh. 

"  My  poor  old  dim  eyes  nine  fierce  battles  have  seen, 
Where  thick  flew  the  dread  vengeful  ball ; 

But  ah !  the  last  struggle  of  death  with  my  Jean, 
Has  master'd  me  more  than  them  all. 

"  My  country's  been  gracious  to  me  I  must  own, 

Her  bounty  I  freely  confess  : 
Yes,  much  has  kind  Britain  for  poor  soldiers  done ! 

But  ah  !— the  sad  bed  of  distress." 

I 


Here  he  paus'd— to  wipe  off  the  fast- falling  tear. 

But  e'er  shall  I  mind  the  kind  gleam 
Of  his  eye,  when  I  gave  the  small  pittance,  to  cheer 

The  Vet'ran  by  Esk's  lovely  stream. 


ON  BROSE. 


I'd  scorn  the  Cuif  wha'd  cock  his  nose 
At  Scottish  cheer,  guid  ait-meal  Bresc. 


HAIL  !  my  auld  frien',  dear  Scotia's  muse! 

To  wham  I  aft  hae  paid  my  vows, 

By  wimpling  burn,  'mang  blooming  knowei, 

Whar  nature  glows, 
Assist  the  Bard,  wha  now  thee  woos, 

To  sing  o'  broge. 

Thou  wale  o'  food  !   whene'er  I  see 
A  gaucie  cog,  guid  losh  J   what  glrr 
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Then  sparkles  in  ilk  bairnie's  ee; 

Ilk  cuttie  soon, 
Is  plung'd  amang  the  reeking  bree, 

"\\  hen  grace  is  doon. 

Now  see  ilk  ane  has  gat  his  lair  in', 
For  o'  guid  food  wha  wad  be  spar  in'  ; 
I  like  to  sec  ilk  bonny  bairn, 

Cheeks  like  the  rose, 
\Vif  limbs  as  hard's  the  very  aim, 

Tak  out  its  brose. 

Our  gallant  sires  o'  auld,  forth  stood, 
An'  for  our  \velfare  spilt  their  bluid, 
Aft  in  the  shock  o'  battle  rude, 

Hae  fac'd  their  foes,, 
An'  aye  their  plain  and  simple  food, 

Was  ait-meal  brose. 


Syne  when  the  dreadfu'  strife  was 
An'  past  the  doolfu'  bluidy  stour  ; 
By  burn-side,  'neath  the  shady  bower, 

They'd  sit  jocose, 
An'  blythly  pass  the  social  hour, 

On  gnid  meal  brose. 
I  ° 

M.   <v 
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Brave  Wallace,  wi'  his  frien's  sae  leal ! 
The  hlrak  heath  wide,  their  only  beil, 
Wi'  water  cauld  hae  drak'd  their  meal, 

I'V  sweet  the  dose, 
Syne  met  their  foes,  an'  thrash'd  them  weel, 

Sic  pith  had  brose. 

Aft  gallant  Bruce  on  sic  like  cheer, 
Wad  feast  himsel'  an'  frien's  sae  dear ; 
Syne  wi'  his  battle-axe  an'  spear, 

Maw  down  in  rows, 
The  louns  wha  thought  frae  him  to  tear 

The  Land  o'  Brose. 

Nane  will  mair  fearless  meet  his  foes, 
Than  him  brought  up  on  guid  meal  brose  : 
Monsieur,  w  hene'er  he  comes  to  blows 

Wi'  our  Scotch  chiels, 
Awa'  his  gun  an'  begnet  throws, 

An'  tak's  to's  heels. 

For  weel  he  kens  the  spanking  lads, 
Wha  wear  the  philibegs  and  plaids, 
Right  aft  hae  gi'en  him  doolfu'  dauds, 
In  battle's  brunt, 
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Ail'  faith  !  again  he's  no  sae  mad's 

To  dree  their  dunt. 

The  Tagus'  banks,  an'  Spanish  plains, 
Proclaim,  that  in  our  hardy  swains, 
The  dauring  spirit  still  remains, 

O'  their  auld  sires  ; 
Against  Oppression's  hatef'u'  chains, 

Ilk  bosom  fires. 

Our  hardy  chiels,  wha  live  on  brose, 
Join'd  wi'  the  Sons  o'  the  sweet  Rose, 
An'  Erin's  witty  Sons  jocose, 

Ha'e  shaw'd  mankind. 
The  warld  they  fearna  for  their  foes, 

When  firmly  join'd. 

Our  sturdy  chiels,  wha  haud  the  plow, 
Shou'd  Monsieur  land,  some  night,  I  trow  ! 
Neist  morn  they'd  thrash  him  black  an'  blue; 

Ilk  pond'rous  hand, 
Wad  gar  poor  spindle-shanks  sair  rue, 

He  saw  this  land. 
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Yes  !   shou'd  he  land  where  grows  the  heather, 
Where  plovers  whur,  wi'  spreckl'd  feather  ; 
Aroun'  ilk  standart  soon  wad  gather, 

Our  lads  sae  crouse, 
An'  lay  ilk  noisy  braggart's  blather, 

As  quiet's  a  mouse. 

But,  faith  !   I  trow,  he's  nae  sae  daft, 
As  venture  owre  in  boat,  or  raft ; 
He'll  find  our  birkies  nae  sae  saft, 

As  the  Italian, 
I  doubt,  wi'  a'  his  warlike  craft, 

He'd  get  a  maulin'  ! 

Now  just  ae  wish,  an*  syne  I'm  doon 
Wi'  my  auld-fashion'd,  hamely  croon ; 
May  that  Great  Power,  wha  rules  aboon, 

An'  a'  bestows, 
Gie  Scotia's  bairns  a  cuttie  spoon, 

An'  rowth  o'  brose. 
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SONG, 

The  Chevalier's  Farewell  to  Scotland. 

TUNE, — The  Flowers  o'  the  Forest. 

FAREWEEL  ye  dear  vales,  an'  ye  scroggie  high  mountains ; 

Ye  wild  rugged  glens,  an'  ye  sweet  lochs  sae  clear : 
Fareweel  ye  green  woods,  an'  ye  saft-wimpling  fountains. 

Those  scenes  to  my  mem'ry  shall  ever  be  dear. 

By  you  aft  I've  wander'd,  on  past  days  I've  ponder'd ; 

Those  fair  lands,  I  fondly  hop'd,  ance  wad  been  mine; 
But  aft  Fortune's  beaming  deceives  our  fair  dreaming, 

An'  leaves  dark  Despair,  where  fond  Hope  ance  did  shine. 

Ah  !  fair  bloom'd  my  fond  hopes,  in  life's  early  blossom  ; 

Now  blasted  the  buds  are,  my  fancy  did  rear ; 
But  wha  can  describe  the  sad  pangs  o'  my  bosom, 

For  the  ruin  that's  brought  on  the  friends  I  lo'ed  dear  ? 

Ah  !    Scotia,  aye  kindly,  this  heart  will  remind  thtv  : 
Yer  brave  hardy  Sons  I  shall  ever  admire  ; 

\Vha  bauldly  did  venture  to  proud  Albion's  center, 
For  him  wha  now  lanely  frae  thee  maun  retire. 
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Thou  brave  Caledonians!  nae  wealth  e'er  cou'd  tempt  thee, 
Thy  Prince  to  betray  in  the  hour  o'  distress  ; 

May  Heav'n,  aye  kindly,  frae  ilk  ill  exempt  thee, 
Tho'  poor,  thou  art  honest,  ilk  heart  maun  confess  ! 

Wi'  looks  o*  emotion,  dear  land  o'  the  Ocean; 

To  this  bosom  distrest,  thou  wilt  ever  be  dear; 
As  frae  thee  receding,  the  land  I  had  pride  in, 

Ah !  wha  can  describe  the  sad  feelings  I  bear. 


SONG, 

Shelah  0*  Conner. 

TUNE, — Murphy  Delaney. 

0 

OCH  Cupid  !  sly  Cupid,  now  can't  you  be  easy, 
Why  will  you  make  me  for  Shelah  run  crazy  ? 
My  heart  in  my  bosom,  goes  pitty-pat  queerly, 
Whene'er  I  meet  her,  och  !   I  love  her  dearly  : 
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Modest  is  she  as  the  sweet  mountain  daisy  : 
What  would  I  give,  my  dear  Shelah,  to  please  thee  ? 
The  wealth  of  Golconda,  I  swear  by  my  honour, 
Is  not  worth  the  smile  of  sweet  Shelah  O'Conner. 

Her  bright  sparkling  eyes,  like  the  dew  in  the  morning, 

On  yon  pretty  rose-bud,  its  sweetness  adorning ; 

Their  bright  beams,  alas  !   have  so  pierc'd  my  poor  bosom, 

My  wits,  by  my  shoul,  I'm  afraid  I  shall  lose  them. 

Her  lips,  red  as  coral,  than  cherries  far  sweeter  : 

And  then  her  fine  shape,  och  !   what  can  be  completer  ! 

I'm  afraid,  by  Saint  Patrick,  I  never  shall  won  her, 

She's  each  way  so  charming,  sweet  Shelah  O'Conner. 

And,  och !  if  you  saw  but  her  cheeks  when  she  blushes ! 
Each  rose  hangs  its  head,  and  straight  hides  'mong  the  bushes; 
And  then  to  the  lily,  her  neck  is  so  fair,  now  ; 
By  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  she's  ev'ry  way  rare,  now.1 
Och  !  what  must  I  do,  if  still  she  proves  cruel  ? 
The  sight  of  her  adds  to  Love's  fire  more  fuel ; 
And  when  she's  away,  I  do  nought  but  think  on  her, 
I'll  die  if  I  don't  get  sweet  Shelah  O'Conner. 

But  courage  in  Love,  as  in  War,  must  be  started  ; 
He  that's  in  either  must  not  be  down-hearted  : 
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When  I  next  meet  her,  I'm  sadly  inclin'd  now, 
To  let  her  just  know  a  small  bit  of  my  mind,  now  : 
Should  she  consent,  och  !  the  sweet  little  creature, 
Nothing  would  give  me  such  pleasure  in  nature  ; 
Happy  I'd  make  her,  for  life,  by  my  honour  ! 
The  dear  little  charming,  sweet  Shelah  O'Conner  ! 


SONG. 

TUNE,— Galla  Water. 

FAIR  are  the  flowers  on  Yarrow  braes, 
Which  blooming  Flora  deigns  to  scatter ,• 

But  sic  a  flower,  the  sun's  bright  rays 
Ne'er  shone  on,  but  by  Galla  Water. 

Far  ha'e  I  stray 'd,  an'  mony  seen, 
Their  praise  I've  sung,  an'  didna  flatter; 

But  sure  the  like  ne'er  met  ray  een, 
As  her  I  spied  by  Galla  Water. 


i  spier'd  a  Herd,  tending  his  ewes, 

Where  wast  she  dwelt  ?   or  wha  begat  her  : 

ff  She  lives  amang  yon  broomie  knowes, 
AD'S  ca'd  the  flower  o'  Galla  Water." 

0  foul  befa*  the  sillie  clown, 

Wha  may  her  get,  an'  disna  daut  her  ; 

1  wadna  care  the  wretch  to  drown, 

E'en  in  sweet-rinning  Galla  \Vater. 

Sweet  is  her  face,  her  shape  divine, 

Proud  may  he  be,  indeed,  wha's  aught  her ; 

I'd  count  mysel,  were  she  but  mine, 
The  richest  far  on  Galla  Water. 

But  fare  thee  weel,  thou  peerless  maid  ! 

May  envy  ne'er  thy  fame  bespatter  ; 
Lang  may'st  thou,  'neath  the  verdant  shad*1. 

Still  shine,  the  flower  o'  Galla  Water. 
K  2 
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LINES, 

Written  on  the  Recovery  of  a  WITTY  FRIEND  from  a 
severe  illness. 

ALAS  !   poor  Davie,  whare  are  now 

Yer  jokes,  an'  tales  sac  chcerie  ? 
Our  nights,  since  ye  hac  gaen,  I  tro^., 

Will  be  baith  douff  an'  eerie  ; 
Now,  owre  the  ingle,  dull  we  sit, 

The  fient  a  saul  to  fire  us  ; 
Sair,  sair  we  miss  yer  sparkling  wit, 

Which  us'd  sae  to  inspire  us, 

Wi'  glee,  ilk  night. 

Now,  shou'd  he  on  the  Stygian  coast, 

He  doom'd  a  while  to  wander  ! 
Their  sauls  he'll  keep  as  blylh's  he  us'd, 

The  Knights  o'  auld  Saint  Andre  : 
For  gloomie,  sure,  the  saul  maun  be, 

Wha  wadna  join  the  chorus, 
Wi'  cheerfu'  laugh,  whane'er  that  he, 

Begins  his  funny  stories, 

Sae  droll,  ilk  night. 
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E'en  Pluto,  wi'  his  face  sac  grim, 

Whan  Davie's  ance  begun,  man  ; 
Waur  maun  he  be  than  they  ca'  him, 

Gin  he  join  nae  the  fun,  man  : 
E'en  Ixion's  wheel,  an'  Sis'phus'  stanc, 

Will  baith  stand  still  a  while,  now; 
An'  at  our  Davie's  witty  strain, 

Ilk  spectre  grim  will  smile,  now, 

An'  grin,  ilk  night. 

But  is  nae  that  his  witty  head, 

Comes  nodding  ben  the  entry  ? 
Yes,  faith  !   it  is  himsel'  indeed  ! 

I  hope  he'll  live  a  cent'ry  : 
I'm  glad  to  see  his  cheering  face, 
My  sang,  its  made  me  frisky  ; 
Come,  Willie,  quick  the  stoup  replace, 
i'  yer  inspiring  whisky, 

This  merry  night. 
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ELEGY, 

On  the  late  Right  Hon.   Viscount  MELVILLE,  Baron 
of  Dunira,  who  died  <28th  May  1811. 


Thy  name,  which  cannot  fade,  shall  be 
An  everlasting  monument  to  thee. 


.O  HEAVY  loss  !  auld  Scotia  now 
May  dowie  sit,  wi'  gloomie  brow ; 
The  kindest  bairn  that  e'er  breath  drew, 

Her  darling  Son  ! 
Has  bid  this  lower  world  adieu  ! 

Great  Melville's  gone. 

See  yon  black  sky,  now,  how  it  lowers  : 
Hark  !  how  the  drenching  rain  fierce  pours  ; 
As  slowly  pass  the  tedious  hours, 

On  wings  o'  lead, 
These  suit  wi'  what  my  soul  endures, 

For  Melville  dead. 
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Sad  Scotia's  Sons,  owre  hill  an1  dale, 
Come  join  wi'  me,  an'  him  bewail, 
\Vha  help'd  great  Pitt  the  bark  to  sail 

In  tempest  rude ; 
Whan  ills  on  ills  did  sair  prevail, 

He  fearless  stood. 

O  !  wha  can  hear't,  an'  no  be  wae  ? 
The  best  friend  Scotia  e'er  cou'd  hae, 
Now  lies,  a  lifeless  piece  o'  clay  : 

Relentless  Death  ! 
Had  ye  ta'en  aught  but  him  away, 

Sma'd  been  our  skaith. 

Briglit  genius  sparkl'd  in  his  eye, 

An*  shaw'd  a  mind  exalted  high, 

That  mankind's  motives  weel  cou'd  spy, 

Through  ilk  disguise; 
Ah  !   waes  my  heart,  now  cauld  doth  lie, 

The  guid  an'  wise. 

The  manly  form,  an*  comely  face, 
That  mov'd  wi'  dignity  an'  grace ; 
Nae  mair  we  shall  behold,  alas ! 

Grim  Death,  sae  chill, 


I  Ins  been  the  cause  o'  yon  toom  space, 
«  That  nanc  can  fill. 

Frae's  lips  what  eloquence  did  flow, 
Whan  cunning  louns  the  coal  did  blow  ; 
Britannia  !  muckle  sure  ye  owe, 

His  mern'ry  dear  ! 
\Vha  stood  yer  friend  'gainst  ilka  foe, 

'Thout  dread  or  fear. 

Few  men  were  blest  wi'  friends  sae  rare  ; 
Great  Chatham's  Son,  an'  worthy  Blair  : 
Yes,  I  cou'd  mention  hundreds  mair, 

Baith  south,  an'  north, 
That  proud  his  friendship  were  to  share, 

Sae  great  his  worth. 

The  widow,  an'  the  orphan  raise, 

Their  voice  in  worthy  Melville's  praise  ; 

For  aft  he  sooth'd  their  griefs  an'  waes, 

\Vi'  noble  heart, 
For  mankind's  guid  he  spent  his  days, 

Joy  to  impart. 
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Ye  gallant  Tars,  Britannia's  pride  ! 
Wha  spread  her  glory  far  an'  wide, 
Now  ha'f-mast  high  yer  pendants  slide, 

Run  is  the  glass, 
O'  him  wha  did  yer  int'rests  guide, 

The  great  Dundas. 

Lang  will  your  wives  an'  bairns  mind 
The  great  Lord  Melville,  guid  an'  kind, 
Wha  mony  plans  an'  ways  did  find, 

To  mak  ye  right, 
Ah  !  pity  ye  should  e'er  hae  tyn'd 

A  star  sae  bright. 

Ye  hardy  Sons  o'  Caledon, 

Wi*  dismal  dirge,  now  soun*  the  drone; 

In  dolefu'  notes,  trowth  ye  may  moan, 

For  now,  alas ! 
Yer  lealest  frien*  on  earth  is  gone, 

The  great  Dundas. 

Edina's  Sons  and  Daughters  fair, 
The  gloomie  sable  now  prepare, 
Yer  welfare  ever  was  his  care, 

How  dire  the  blow, 
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That  maks  ye  mourn  in  tears  sac,  sair, 
Him  now  laid  low. 

In  him  ilk  genius  fand  a  friend, 
Assistance  kir.d  he  aye  did  lend; 
Ye  bards  the  lifts  wi'  sorrow  rend, 

In  dolefu'  strain, 
Till  Heav'n  in  mercy  to  us  send, 

His  like  again. 


SONG, 

The  Sailor's  Farewell. 
TUNE— She  lives  in  our  Alley. 

FAREWELL,  dear  Sally,  now  I  go 
Where  thund'ring  cannons  rattlr 

To  meet  a  proud  insulting  foe, 
In  the  rude  shock  of  battle  : 
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Far  o'er  the  wild  tempest'ous  main, 
Fearless  to  brave  each  danger  ; 

;it  Britain's  flag  there  to  maintain, 
.     'Gainst  each  intruding  stranger. 

When  squalls,  and  storms,  around  are  spread, 

Yet  then,  no  hazard  fearing, 
Thy  sailor  mounts  aloft,  'thout  dread, 

His  gallant  messmates  cheering  ; 
Or  in  the  heat  of  dire  contest, 

When  thick  the  shot  assailing, 
Perhaps  thy  William  may  assist 

A  worthy  friend,  when  failing. 

Then  should  it  be  thy  William's  lot, 

In  the  dread  conflict  fighting, 
To  fall  by  some  unlucky  shot, 

Fair  Sally's  prospects  blighting  ; 
Some  gallant  messmate  then  may  tell 

My  Sally,  peerless  beauty  ! 
That  her  fond  William  nobly  fell, 

Doing  a  Sailor's  duty. 

Perhaps  my  guardian  angel  may 
Shield  me  in  battle  dreadful  ! 
L  2 
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For  oft,  when  perils  round  me  lay, 
Some  Cherub  e'er  was  heedful, 

To  bear  me  through  the  conflict's  strife, 
Or  fierce  convulsed  ocean  ; 

And  that  preserv'd  will  be  my  life, 
I've  still  a  mighty  notion. 

Then  should  it  once  more  be  my  fate, 

Britannia's  shores  to  weather, 
The  Parson,  in  sweet  wedlock's  state, 

Shall  splice  us  snug  togither : 
Through  life's  calm  voyage  then  we'll  steer, 

And  tho'  not  rich,  yet  merry ; 
For  Sally,  and  each  infant  dear, 

I'll  ply  my  trim-built  wherry. 
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SONG. 


TUNE,— Robin  Adair. 


SWEET  bloom'd  the  craw-flowers 

Upo'  the  green  lee  ; 

Blyth,  there  I've  spent  the  hours, 
Robin,  wi'  thee ; 

Now  a'  thae  days  are  gaen, 

Dowie  I  sit  my  lane, 

Nae  ane  to  hear  my  main, 

'Neath  the  saugh-tree. 

Bright  shone  the  gowden  day, 

When  I  met  thee ; 

Sweet  bloom'd  the  bonny  spray, 

O'  the  haw-tree  ; 

Now  a'  is  wither'd  quite, 

Fled  ilka  fond  delight ; 

Nae  mair  thou  cheer'st  my  sight, 
Wi'  thy  blyth  e'e. 
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Aft  on  the  sunnic  hill, 

Past  we  the  day  ; 
As  the  clear  wimpling  rill, 

Sweetly  did  play; 
Now  my  tears  swell  the  stream, 
As  on  past  joys  I  dream, 
A'  thae  scenes  gloomie  seem, 

Robin's  away. 

But  see  the  wee  snaw-drop, 

Sprouts  on  the  plain  ; 
As  kin'Iy  whispers  Hope, 

Robin  again, 

Soon,  here,  ye'll  cheerfu'  see, 
Trip  owre  the  gow'nie  lee, 
To  dry  the  tearfu'  e'e, 

O'  his  fond  Jean. 


SONG. 

TUNE, — Logan  Braes, 

NEAR  Cart's  sweet  braes  as  forth  I  stray 'd, 
Ae  simmer's  morn,  a  lovely  maid, 
'Neath  yon  auld  aik,  in  doolfu'  strain, 
Sang  o'  her  love  far  ovre  the  main  : 
Her  thrilling  notes  wha  cou'd  resist ; 
I  was  sae  rude  a  while  to  list  ; 
But  ne'er  shall  I  forget  the  waes, 
O'  her  I  heard  on  Cart's  sweet  braes. 

Dear  Sandy  was  the  pride  o'  swains, 
That  dwalt  on  Cart's  gay  fertile  plains  ; 
Love  beam'd  aft  in  his  dark-blue  e'e, 
By  Stanley  Shaw,  when  he  met  me: 
At  gloaming,  when  our  task  was  ovvre, 
Aft  wad  he  stray  by  Newton  tower ; 
An'  by  the  pale  moon's  siller  rays, 
Tell  owre  our  love  by  Cart's  sweet  braes. 

But  ah  !  thae  days  are  gane  an'  past, 
Misfortune  came  wi'  nirling  blast, 
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An'  forc'd  my  Sandy  far  to  roam, 
Frac  his  fond  Jean,  an*  native  home  : 
Nae  mair  Industry's  sound  we  hear  ; 
Fair  Commerce,  sighing,  draps  the  tear, 
An'  Plenty,  banish'd,  nae  mair  strays, 
By  Stanley  shaw,  or  Cart's  sweet  braes. 

How  can  I  think  on  that  sad  day, 
When  my  dear  laddie  march'd  away  ? 
\Vi*  woefu'  heart,  an'  tearfu'  e'e ; 
O  !  doolfu'  day  was  it  to  me  : 
Ah  !  sair  I  dread  my  Sandy's  slain, 
For  weel  I  ken  he'd  yield  to  nane ; 
But  dauntless  wad  he  meet  his  faes, 
Him  ance  the  pride  o*  Cart's  sweet  brace. 

O,  weary  War  !   what  waes  ye  bring  ! 
How  mony  tender  hearts  ye  wring  ! 
How  mony  een  ye  cause  to  flow  ! 
For  our  brave  Sons  afar  laid  low. 
How  mony  orphans  wail  an'  weep  ? 
How  mony  widows  tyne  their  sleep  ? 
How  mony  spend  unhappy  days  ? 
Like  lanely  me,  by  Cart's  sweet  braes. 


THE  COUNTRY  CHRISTENING. 


When  Hymen  gave  the  truest  joys, 

The  dearest  bliss  which  never  cloys ; 

To  one  dear  constant  spouse  alone, 

The  roses  of  delight  were  blown.— CLAPPERTON. 


THE  cheering  spring  again  return'd, 

An'  wi'  it  ilka  sweet,  then  ; 
Ilk  youth  fu'  heart  wi'  rapture  burn'd, 

His  comely  jo  to  meet,  then  : 
Sweet  sang  the  birds  on  ilka  tree, 

As  forth  the  flowers  were  springing; 
While  the  fair  milk-maid  owre  the  lee, 

Gay  tripping,  blyth  was  singing, 

Wi'  glee,  that  day. 

I  daund'ring  was  the  fu  rs  amang, 
An'  to  the  lav'rocks  list'ning  ; 

When  in  ray  head  it  came,  to  gang 
That  day  to  Willie's  christ'ning : 
M 
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Sae  owre  the  bent  I  hied  me  soon, 
My  heart  wP  love  was  bleezing, 

As  to  my  sel'  I  blyth  did  croon, 
Ilk  thing  aroun'  look'd  pleasing, 

An'  sweet,  yon  day. 

An'  as  I  crost  the  gowanie  green, 

Wi'  heart  sac  light  an'  cheerie, 
Wha  think  ye  I  owretook  ?  but  e'en 

My  bonny  smiling  dearie : 
Whan  mony  a  tender  tale  o'  love, 

Nae  doubt  I  whisper'd  to  her ; 
O  wad  she  but  my  suit  approve, 

For  dearly  I  do  loe  her ! 

Baith  night  an'  day. 

By  the  shaw  side  I  prie'd  her  mou'» 

For  oh  !  wha  cou'd  resist  it  ? 
She  flate  upo'  me,  but,  I  trow  ! 
She  spake  nae  as  she  wist  it : 
Syne  on  we  tript  to  Willie's  ha', 

Whar  lads  an*  lasses  mony, 
A  dinkit  out  sae  clean  an'  braw, 
Were  skimmering  there,  fu'  bonnj 
An'  trig,  that  day. 
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Sweet  Jean,  the  wee  ane  on  her  knee, 

Was  like  fair  Venus  shining  ! 
While  Willie,  \vi'  a  tender  ee, 

Was  owre  the  twa  reclining  : 
His  Mither  in  the  elbow-chair, 

E'ed  her  sweet  little  Oe,  now ; 
As  she  put  up  a  fervent  prayer 

To  Heav'n,  for  ilka  joy,  now, 

On  earth,  that  day. 

Mess  John  neist  ent'ring,  ilk  ane  rose, 

To  shaw  him  due  obeisance ; 
For  ilka  heart  wi'  pleasure  glows, 

When  in  his  gudely  presence. 
He  meekly  sinil'd  on  a'  around, 

Nae  cynic  sour  was  he,  man ; 
For  tho'  deep  skill'd  in  lear  profound, 

He'd  crack  his  joke  wi'  glee,  man, 
Fu'  blyth  ilk  day. 

In  Willie's  manly  arms,  behold ! 

The  innocent  they  place,  now  ; 
His  Rev'rence,  brief,  the  parents  told 

Their  duty,  wi'  sic  grace,  now. 
JVI  2 
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The  admonition  done.,  \Vill  bo-*  «. 

A  modest  approbation ; 
Hopes  Heaven,  to  execute  thae 

Wad  help  his  inclination. 

Ilk  future  day. 

The  prayer,  imploring  grace  divine, 

Was  said  wi'  animation  ; 
An'  in  the  bonny  babe's  face  syne, 

Was  drap't  the  cauld  libation  : 
An'  in  the  name  o'  Heav'n's  Great  King, 

Its  Gutcher's  name  it  gat,  now  ; 
Its  skirling  made  the  house  to  ring, 

It  was  nae  pleas'd,  I  \vat,  now, 
At  a'  that  day. 

Now  Jeanie's  health,  in  bree  o'  maut, 

Was  gien,  an'  syne  the  wee  ane, 
An'  Willie's  sure  was  nae  forgat, 

Our  swankies  didna  jee  nane: 
Than  routh  o'  tea  an'  butter'd  scones, 

Cam  smoaking  in  fu'  dainty  ; 
The  Kimmers  than  in  diff'rent  tones 

'Can  dealing  scandal  plenty, 

Fu'  crouse  that  day. 
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The  Auld  Fo'ks  wi'  their  locks  sae  gray, 

Were  o'  their  craps  a  cracking; 
The  Young  anes  now  at  wads  did  play, 

An'  were  their  dearies  smacking  : 
The  Guid-wives  spak  about  their  thrift; 

I  wat  they  were  fu'  knack ie ; 
As  the  Auld  Granies  took  a  tift 

O'  guid  brown-twist  tobacco, 

Sae  strang,  that  night. 

The  supper  came,  when  plate  an'  spoon, 

Gaed  there  now  helter  skelter  ; 
As  soon  as  Tarn's  lang  grace  was  doon, 

I  wat  !  it  was  a  whulter  : 
We'd  routh  o'  a'  thing  that  was  guid, 

The  iicnt  a  anc  was  scrimpit ; 
The  nappie  ale  to  warm  the  bluid, 

Gaun  roun',  trowth  was  nae  jimpit, 

Nor  sma',  that  night. 

The  barley-bree  gaed  quickly  round, 

Whan  Geordy,  canty  cronie, 
Gard  Willie's  ha'  wi'  glee  rebound, 

Sae  loud  he  sang,  an'  bonny  : 
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Sweet  was  his  sang,  an'  leal  was  he, 
Guid  humour  ne'er  was  wanting, 

Whare'er  yc  saw  his  sparkling  ee, 
Care  seldom  there  cou'd  daunton, 
That  merry  night. 

The  dreaming-bread  was  dealt  about 

Amang  the  lasses  cheerie ; 
An'  fient  ane  there,  but  dream't  nae  doubt, 

That  night  about  her  dearie : 
For  Cupid's  darts  frae  glancing  een, 

As  thick  as  hail  were  fleeing  ; 
An'  mony  a  bonny  mou',  I-  ween, 

Gaun  hame,  fegs !  gat  a  pree'ing, 
That  happy  night. 

As  canty  grew  ilk  honest  heart, 

To  break  up  a'  were  laithfu' ; 
But  ah !  the  best  o'  friends  maun  part, 

For  fear  o'  ought  that's  skaithfu' : 
Sae  on  kind  Jean's  account  we  thought, 

It  right  to  lay  restriction  ; 
Sweet,  sweet's  the  pleasure  that's  no  bought 

Owre  dear  upo'  reflection, 

Some  ither  day. 
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GALLANT  NED, 


A  Ballad. 


HIGH  swell'd  the,  surge,  loud  howl'd  the  wind, 

As  Thomas  went  aloft 
To  hand  the  sail,  while  cross  his  mind 

Came  Sue  so  kind  and  soft : 
And  as  the  cord  he  thoughtful  held, 

Scarce  wist  he  where  he  stood ; 
When  the  rude  hurricane  high  swell'd, 

And  swept  him- in  the  flood. 

He  struggl'd  sore  with  billows  vast, 

And  many  a  wistful  eye. 
He  to  his  pitying  messmates  cast, 

Who  for  Tom's  fate  now  sigh  : 
The  boat  to  launch  was  labour  vain, 

Stav'd  would  it  soon  have  been. 
Or  swallow'd  in  the  stormy  main, 

Which  rag'd  with  fury  keen. 
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Ned  saw,  and  could  no  longer  bear 

To  view  Tom's  piteous  face ; 
As  down  his  manly  cheek  the  tear, 

Was  seen  to  fall  apace  : 
Now  dashing  'mid  the  waves,  he  cries, 

"  Dear  Tom,  my  messmate  brave  ! 
I  cannot  see  those  piteous  eyes, 

And  not  attempt  to  save. 

"  And  if  I  can't  preserve  the  life, 

Of  Tom  my  messmate  kind, 
Why  then,  amidst  the  billows'  strife, 

A  grave  with  him  I'll  find." 
As  Tom  exhausted  in  the  main, 

Near  sinks  to  rise  no  more, 
Ned's  manly  arm  does  him  sustain, 

As  wild  the  billows  roar. 

A  friendly  wave  now  passing  by, 

Bore  Ned  and  his  dear  friend, 
In  pity  kind,  the  ship's  side  nigh, 

Where  messmates  help  soon  lend  : 
The  captain  and  admiring  crew, 

With  joy  brave  Ned  caress'd  ; 
What  were  his  manly  feelings  now, 

Can  never  be  express'd. 
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TOM  AND  SUSAN, 


A  Ballad, 


FAIR  Susan  liv'd  on  Perth's  sweet  side, 

Fairer  than  she  were  few  ; 
Brave  Tom  long  woo'd  her  for  his  bride, 

"With  heart  so  kind  and  true: 
The  day  arriv'd,  no  longer  she 

Could  to  him  cruel  prove, 
For  as  she'd  try'd  his  constancy, 

She  now  return'd  his  love. 

The  setting  sun  went  gaily  down, 

For  joy  fill'd  every  breast, 
And  mirth  and  glee  were  spread  around. 

In  blessing  each  was  blest : 
But  ere  approach'd  the  morning  light, 

When  silence  round  was  spread, 
Brave  Tom  was  dragg'd,  ah  !  mournful  night, 

From  gentle  Susan's  bed. 
N 
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lie  kiss'd  his  bride,  and  sigh'd,  adieu  ! 

No  word  could  Susan  speak ; 
But  ah !  her  heart,  so  soft  and  true  ! 

For  Tom  was  like  to  break: 
O  sad  behest,  that  drags  to  sea 

Our  country's  boast  and  pride; 
But  cruel,  stern  Necessity, 

Thy  law  must  be  obey'd. 

In  storms  and4  battles,  void  of  fear, 

Tom  bravely  bore  his  part  ; 
But,  for  fair  Susan,  oft  the  tear 

In  his  dark  eye  would  dart : 
And  while  the  happy  crew,  the  bowl 

Sent  round  the  heart  to  cheer, 
Tom  to  the  pale  moon  op'd  his  soul, 

And  sigh'd  for  Susan  dear. 

At  length  arriv'd  on  northern  shore, 

By  gallant  Duncan  led, 
Brave  Tom's  true  heart,  its  purple  gore, 

For  Britain's  glory  shed  : 
The  tidings  dire,  to  Susun  soon 

Were  brought  by  Forth's  sweet  side ; 
On  the  ^reen  sward  now  sunk  she  down, 

And  for  her  Thomas  died. 
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ELEGY, 

Who  died  7th  September,  1811. 


O  !  MELANCHOLY  Muse,  maun  I., 
Ere  yet  my  checks  be  hardly  dry, 
Sit  down  again,  an'  mournfu'  cry, 

In  doolfu'  strain, 
For  him  wha  cauld  in  yird  does  lie, 

Kind  Sandy  gane. 

O  what  is  title,  walth,  or  fame  ? 
A  word,  a  breath,  an  empty  name  ; 
To  feed  Ambition's  greedy  flame, 

Death  'thout  remeid, 
in  a  few  years  pits  in  his  claim, 

An'  lays  us  dead. 

My  auld  friend  Sandy,  maun  I  raise 
My  doolfu'  strains  to  tell  our  waes  ? 
N  2 
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Worthy  were  ye  o'  nobler  lays, 

But  as  a  crouie, 
I'll  e'en  attempt  to  sound  yer  praise, 

'Thout  flatt'ring  ony. 

i 

To  serve  a  friend  whae'er  was  fonder  ? 
Guid-hearted  chiel',  now  wae  I  ponder. 
An'  at  his  kindness  aften  Bonder, 

To  mony  ane, 
An  unco  blank  he's  left  down  yonder, 

Since  he  is  gane. 

Guid  humour  aye  beam'd  in  his  ee, 

i 
O'  pleasant  temper,  social,  free ; 

If  ought  he  had,  soon  wad  he  gie 

It  without  grudging, 

Frae  a  kind  fallow  ne'er  was  he 

Fond  soon  o'  budging. 

Tho'  Fortune  aften  sair  him  plagu'd, 
Wi'  disappointments  m9ny  leagu'd; 
Yet  ilka  care  awa  was  fleg'd, 

Whan  wi'  a  frien', 
The  cheering  nappie  down  was  swigg'd, 

To  drown  the  spleen. 
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Few  e'er  possest  a  clearer  head, 
Or  (heir  advice  mair  freely  gied ; 
The  kittle  points  o'  law  he'd  screed, 

Aff  hand  to  thee, 
The  poor  man's  frien'  he  was  in  need, 

Without  a  fee. 

Nae  pride  had  Sandy,  honest  chiel', 
An'  honest  was  his  heart  as  steel ! 
Sae  ilka  honest  heart  maun  feel, 

An' join  my  grief, 
An  honest  man,  ye  a'  ken  weel, 

O'  men's  the  chief. 

But  as  our  mourning  winna  mend  it, 

Although  it  may  be  weel  intended ; 

The  bicker  roun',  then  quick  let's  send  it, 

My  frien's  sae  leal  ; 
An'  to  his  mem'ry,  fegs  !   we'll  bend  it, 

Quid  honest  chiel ! 
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SONG. 


TUNE,— Where  will  bonny  Anny  lie  ? 


CANNIE  lassie,  wilt  thou  gae 

To  yon  bonny  sunnie  brae  ? 

Whar  grows  the  white-blossom'd  slac, 

'Mang  the  bonny  brierie,  O  ! 
There  the  blue-bells  gaily  spring, 
An'  the  lintwhites  sweetly  sing  ; 
While  the  lark,  wi'  flutt'ring  wing, 

Fan*  the  breeze  sae  cheerie,  O  ! 

There  the  sweet-smell'd  eglantine, 
An'  the  tender  fond  woodbine, 
Roun'  the  sturdy  aik  there  twine, 

Wha  there  e'er  cou'd  weary,  O  ? 
Near  the  side  o'  yon"  sweet  glade, 
Siller  saughs  hae  form'd  a  shade  ; 
Blooming  heather  for  our  bed, 

There  I'll  woo  my  dearie,  O  ! 


Ill 

See  the  wimpling  burnie  near, 
Owre  the  pebbles  rins  fif  clear  ; 
Or  'mang  linns  its  noise  we  hear, 

Sweet's  its  din,  an'  cheerie,  O 
There  to  see  thy  sparkling  e'e, 
Beam  wi'  social  mirth,  an'  glee  : 
The  langcst  day  seems  short  wi'  thee, 

Bonny  smiling  dearie,  O  ! 

Now  the  sun,  wi'  gowden  ray, 
Mak's  a'  nature  smile  sae  gay  ; 
Or  beliint  yon  cloud  sae  gray, 

Hides  himsel  sae  eerie,  O  ! 
Sae  without  thee  a'  looks  wae, 
Pensive  'mang  these  scenes  I  stray  ; 
When,  sweet  Anna,  thou'rt  away, 

A'  looks  douff  an'  drearie,  O  ! 
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SONG, 


To  an  Irish  Air. 


DROOP,  not,  Nancy,  tho'  winds  fearful, 

Swell  Misfortune's  dreary  tide; 
Give  me  but  your  smile  so  cheerful, 

Fearless,  'midst  the  gale  I'll  ride  : 
Our  small  shallop,  free  from  danger, 

Through  the  storm  I'll  boldly  steer ; 
To  my  bosom  fear's  a  stranger, 

When  I  see  thy  smile  so  dear  ! 

Hope  shall  be  our  anchor,  steady  ; 

Under  Honour's  breeze  we'll  scud : 
This  fond  heart  shall  e'er  be  ready, 

Thee  to  shield  in  tempest  rude. 
Truth  shall  be  our  compass  ever, 

Love  and  Peace  supply  the  sail ; 
Fly  thec,  Nancy,  shall  I  never, 

In  Misfortune's  boist'rous  gale. 
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Soon  the  swell  of  sad  Misfortune, 

Shall  subside  to  calm  an*  rest ; 
Then,  with  Nancy,  gayly  sporting, 

Each,  in  blessing,  shall  be  blest. 
Snug  in  port,  the  danger  over, 

With  my  fair  who  brav'd  the  storm  ; 
Dearly  shall  I  ever  love  her, 

While  this  throbbing  bosom's  warm. 


The  Enamoured  Painter. 

TONE— A  Cobler  there  was,  and  he  liv'd  in  a  Stall. 

COME,  listen  good  people,  and  briefly  I'll  tell, 

What  to  a  poor  Painter  here  lately  befell ; 

One  who  daub'd  upon  canvass,  and  scribbl'd  in  rhyme, 

And  at  painting,  and  writing,  faith  !  thought  himself  prime, 

Derry  down,  &c. 
O 
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But  his  pictures,  and  verses,  where'er  they  were  shown, 
Had  the  strange  art  of  freezing,  so  cold  was  their  tone; 
And  tho'  in  their  praise  he  would  bother  you  deaf, 
Folks,  some  how  or  other,  were  hard  of  belief. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

This  Painter,  whose  hand  had  the  art  so  of  freezing, 
Sly  Cupid  now  set  his  poor  heart  all  a  bleezing ; 
'Twas  a  lovely  young  Damsel  who  to  him  was  sitting, 
With  whom  this  poor  Painter  was  woefully  smitten. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

••» 
The  Painter  to  smother  his  flame  long  had  tried, 

But  finding  it  hopeless,  thus  dismally  cried, 
"  Apollo,  oh  !   pity  your  poor  graphic  son  ; 

Or  by  this  fair  Damsel  I'll  soon  be  undone. 

t 
Derry  down,  &c. 

"  Should  I  charm  her  in  rhyme,  or  adorn  her  in  paint, 
Perhaps  her  hard  heart  may  then  to  me  relent :" 
Apollo  made  answer,  "  You  mad  little  Goth, 
As  you're  equally  good  at  each,  why  not  with  both  ?" 

Derry  down,  &c. 

The  Painter  then  to  her  *gan  making  his  moan, 
•  These  rosy  cheeks,  fair  Maid,  how  lovely  their  tone  ! 
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And  then  that  bright  eye,  of  the  heav'nly  blue, 
No  paint  on  mv  pallet  can  give  it  the  hue. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

"  Fair  maid,  it  is  far  beyond  our  graphic  art, 
To  paint  that  sly  Cupid  now  aimiug  his  dart, 
Fromyourbrightsparkling  eye,  at  your  poor  humble  Painter, 
And  to  touch  off  those  lips,  pray,  what  mortal  durst  venture?" 

Derry  down,  &c. 

The  lady  look'd  at  him  in  strange  consternation, 
Alarm'd  at  his  gestures  and  wild  conversation : 
To  be  left  by  herself  she  felt  vastly  uneasy, 
With  one  whom  she  truly  belie  v'd,  now,  was  crazy. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

The  Painter  beholding  her  blush  with  confusion, 
Being  full  of  conceit,  drew  a  happy  conclusion  : 
On  his  knee  he  fell  down,  but,  alas !   in  the  act, 
Down  came  easel  and  picture,  and  all  on  his  back. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

The  lady  scream'd  out,  when  the  servants  soon  enter, 
And  with  wonder  beheld  the  poor  woe-beset  Painter ! 

O  2 
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'Neath  the  easel  and  picture,  stretch'd  out  on  the  ground, 
The  pallet,  and  pencils,  lay  scatter'd  around. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

"  Seize  that  mad  little  wretch,  and  have  hint  safe  couveyM 
To  his  1 1  lends,  fur,  alas  !  1  am  sadly  afraid, 
Some  wild  whime  or  other  has  turned  his  brain, 
Confinement  may  bring  back  his  senses  again." 

Derry  down,  &c. 

So  straightway  they  seiz'd  thfe  poor  Painter  with  speed, 
While  volleys  of  curses  he  pour'd  on  each  head  : 
What  with  shaving  and  blist'ring,  low  diet  and  water, 
I  hope  of  his  passion  he'll  soon  get  the  better. 

Derry  down.,  &c. 
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ELEGIAC  VERSES, 

On  the  Death  of  Her  Grace  the  DUCHESS  of  GORDON. 

Now  wildly  along  flow'd  the  fierce  running  Spey, 
As  dim  through  the  mist  shone  the  weeping  Aurora; 

The  Shepherd  with  glee  no  more  chaunted  his  lay, 
For  sorrow  prevail'd  'mong  the  wilds  of  Kinrara. 

O  gloomy  the  Sons  of  Strathspey  round  were  seen, 

Its  once  cheerful  Maids  raise  the  song  now  of  sorrow  ; 

The  tender — the  gen'rous — the  beautiful  Jean — 
Now  sleeps  'neath  the  turf  in  the  wilds  of  Kinrara. 

f 

See  yon  Bard,  whose  gray  locks  softly  float  in  the  gale, 
On  the  moss-coverd  rock, hark !  he  pours  forth  his  sorrow; 

His  now. trembling  hands  o'er  the  strings  sad  bewail, 
Her  who  sleeps  'mong  the  dark  gloomy  tombs  of  Kinrara, 

"  Like  the  sun  on  the  heath-cover'd  mountains  was  she, 

When  gayly  he  bids  the  blythe  shepherd  good-morow ; 
Like  the  role  she  was  graceful,  ah  !  who  had  more  glee, 
her  who  now  sleeps  in  the  wilds  of  Kinrara. 
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"  Ah  !  whoe'er  implor'd  her  kind  bounty  in  vain, 

From  thewoundof  vile  careoftshepluck'd  thckeen  arrow: 

To»bring  forth  to  view  the  deserving  poor  swain, 
Was  the  pride  of  her  heart  who  lies  cold  in  Rinrara. 

"  Sure  few  ever  left  more  dear  friends  here  to  mourn ; 

Few  e'er  left  behind  them  more  children  of  sorrow, 
Than  that  lovely  form,  which  will  never  return 

From  the  dark  narrow  house  in  the  wilds  of  Kinrara. 

"  But  why  should  a  Bard  now,  like  me  weak  and  old, 
To  praise  her,  attempt,  who  had  scarcely  a  marrow  ? 

Her  like,  these  sad  eyes,  ne'er,  alas !  shall  behold  ; 
All  that's  lovely  and  good  now  lies  cold  in  Kinrara." 

Here  he  paus'd — and  his  sweet-melting  notes  died  away, 
As  from  his  dim  eye  flow'd  the  big  tear  of  sorrow  : 

Yes,  long  shall  the  children  of  cheerless  Strathspey, 
Mourn  the  loss  of  sweet  Jean,  who  now  sleeps  in  Kinrara. 
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WATTY'S  WARNING. 


LANG  in  doubt  did  Watty  swither, 
But  at  length  he  fix'd  the  day, 

Whan  fair  Kate  shou'd  leave  her  Mither, 
Dinked  out  in  bride's  array. 

~3Iang  bare  trees  the  win'  was  rairin, 
Watty  mark'd  the  drifting  snaw, 

Took  o'  brose  a  decent  sairin, 
Syne  to  bed  he  sled  awa. 

Aften  for  the  mornin'  wish'd  he  ; 

On  the  win'  wi*  eerie  sough. 
Something  whisper'd,  "  Watty  wist  ye. 

Troth  ye'll  see  it  soon  enough." 

Wild  up  in  his  bed  he  started. 
For  the  soun'  struck  to  his  saul  ; 

Quick  in's  mind  the  thought  now  darted. 
How  he'd  slighted  moorlan  Mall; 
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To  the  ither  side  he  shifted, 
Try'd  to  sleep,  but  a'  in  vain  ; 

Sair  he  grain'd,  an'  grumph'd,  an*  rifted, 
Aye  the  soun'  he  heard  again. 

In  a  dover,  ha'flings  sleeping, 

Sad  he  saw,  wi'  hallow  ee, 
Mally,  pale  an*  wan,  come  weeping  ; 

To  him  waefu'  thus  spake  she : 

"  Walter,  gin  ye  ever  marry 

Ony  saul  on  earth  but  me; 
A'  thou  dost  will  sure  miscarry, 

Naething  shall  gang  right  wi'  thee. 

"  Ere  a  towmond  you'll  be  cuckold, 

Wat,  believe  me,  truth  I  tell  ; 
Ilka  day  ye'll  rue  ye  buckPd 

Wi'  yon  girning  imp  o'  hell. 

i 

fe  Ilka  bairn  she  has  ye'll  think  aye, 

That  yer  nae  o*  it  the  dad  ; 
While  her  clippie  tongue,  sae  clinkie. 

Scorns  ye  till  yer  fairly  mad. 
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"  Ilka  day  yer  head  saluted, 
Shall  he  wi'  the  heavy  tangs, 

An'  yer  haffets  scratch'd  an'  clouted, 
Than  reveng'd  will  be  my  wrangs. 

"  Poortith  too,  shall  haunt  ye  daily, 
Girning,  ragged  brats  for  bread, 

Wi'  their  whimp'ring  shall  assail  ye, 
While  ye  tear  yer  tautie  head. 

ef  Ilka  day  shall  care  an'  sorrow, 
Gar  ye  shake  baith  lith  an'  limb, 

While  ilk  night  yer  saul  to  harrow, 
Ye  I'll  haunt  wi'  ghaist  sae  grim. 

"  Than  at  last,  believe  me,  Walter, 
Wi'  despair  owrecome,  shall  ye 

Hang  yersel  up  in  a  halter, 

On  yon  rugged  auld  saugh-tree." 

Now  straught  aff  the  phantom  vanish'd, 
Sair  for  breath  did  Watty  gape ; 

Thoughts  o'  marriage  now  are  banish'd, 
Still  he  thinks  he  fin's  the  raip. 
P 


SONG. 


TONE,— The  bonny  House  o'  Airly. 


THE  Lady  looked  frae  her  ha, 

Her  thoughts  were  sad  an'  drearie, 
To  think  her  Lord  was  far  awa, 
O  vow  !  but  she  was  eerie. 

What  means  now  a'  this  warlike  din  " 

Spears  I  see  glancing  clearly; 
I  wish  my  Lord,  wi'  kith  an'  kin, 
Were  near  the  towers  o'  Airly. 

O  !  gin  my  Lord,  and  his  brave  men, 

Kend  now  a  fae  was  near  me, 
Soon  wad  he  speed  owre  hill  an'  glen, 
Wi'  his  brave  men  to  cheer  me. 

O !  yon's  Argyle's  proud  crest  I  see, 

Wave  on  yon  hill  sae  clearly ; 
Weel  kens  he  brave  Lord  Ogilvie, 
Is  far  awa  frae  Airly. 
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••  O  !  why  now  owre  that  blooming  cheek, 

Fa's  the  big  tear  sac  pearlie  ? 
O  !  let  me  dry  that  ee  sae  meek, 
For  I  do  lo'e  thee  dearly  : 

Now  gie  me  but  thy  milk-white  hand, 

An'  three  sweet  kisses  fairly, 

An*  I  will  gie  my  men  command, 

To  spare  the  house  o'  Airly." 

"  O  !  proud  Argyle,  great  is  thy  power, 

Ye  ken  my  Lord's  wi'  Charlie, 
An'  now  ye  come  to  waste  my  bower  ; 
But  ye  may  rue  it  sairly  ? 

Gae  fight  wi'  men,  an'  never  let 

The  warld  at  ye  ferlie  ! 
Ae  kiss  frae  me  ye  ne'er  shall  get, 
Tho'  it  wad  save  sweet  Airly. 

O  !  bring  my  plaid  o'  tartan  sheen, 

An'  I  shall  wander  eerie ; 
Black  is  the  sight  to  my  sad  een, 
An'  lang's  the  gaet  an'  weary  : 

But  ten  brave  sons  now  I  hae  born, 

To  my  dear  Lord  o'  Airly  ; 
An'  they  may  gar  the  proud  Lord  Lorn, 
Rue  this  black  day  fu'  sairly. 


SUMMER  STORM. 


Down  comes  a  deluge  of  sonorous  hail, 
Or  prone-descending  rain.     Wide  rent,  the  clouds 
Pour  a  whole  flood  ;  and  yet,  its  flame  unqucnch'd, 
Th'  unconquerable  lightning  struggles  through, 
Ragged  and  fierce  —THOMSON. 


FAIR  now  beam'd  the  bonny  morning, 
Ilka  tower  was  tip'd  wi'  gowd, 

Phoebus  rose  the  fields  adorning, 
Warm  the  purple  hills  roun'  glovv'd. 

Warbling  blyth,  the  sangsters  cheerie 
On  ilk  tender  spray  were  seen  ; 

Frae  the  sweet-smell'd  blooming  breirie., 
Hung  the  dew-drop,  sparkling  sheen. 

Willie  now  came  forth  right  gaily, 
Love  shone  in  his  glancing  ee ; 

Now  to  meet  his  bonny  Ellie  ! 

Neath  yon  blooming  hawthorn-tree. 
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Loud  he  whistl'd,  blyth  an'  cheerie, 
For  his  heart  was  wond'rous  light ; 

Soon  he  saw  his  smiling  dearie, 
Shining  like  the  morning  bright. 

"  Now,  sweet  Lass,  to  town  I'm  ganging-, 
To  prepare  for  that  blyth  hour  ; 

Ah  !  dear  Elsa,  how  I'm  langing, 
Till  ye  grace  my  humble  bower." 

Sweet  an'  mony  were  love's  stories, 
Time  flew  by  wi'  rapid  stride  ; 

Now  bright  Sol  display'd  his  glories., 
Tauld  Will  it  was  time  to  ride. 

Ae  sweet  kiss,  an'  syne  they  parted, 
Fond  their  youthfu'  hearts  an'  true ; 

In  her  ee  the  big  tear  started, 
Laith  was  she  to  part  some  how. 

To  the  town  now  Willie  bent  him, 
There  gat  a'  things  to  his  mind  : 
Frien's,  wha  a'  his  days  had  kent  him 
him  wi'  their  wishes  kind. 
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I'ast  romi'  Willie  cronies  gather, 

Drouth  comes  on  whan  neighbours  meet; 
Warm  an'  sultry  was  the  weather, 

They  maun  now  their  wizens  weet. 

Roun',  now,  gaed  the  bicker  reaming, 

To  the  health  o'  Elsa  fair  ! 
Willie's  ee,  wi'  pleasure  beaming, 

Tauld  them  a'  his  joy  was  there. 

Wi'  kind  frien's,  an'  liquor  cheerie, 

Fast  awa  the  time  docs  glide; 
Aft  we  thinkna,  how  right  drearie, 

Sits  our  dame  by  lane  fireside. 

Now  fast  rushxl  it  Willie's  min'  in, 
That  right  drearie  his  fair  bride 

Now  might  sit,  the  sun's  declining, 
Whisp'rin'  it  was  time  to  ride. 

To  his  trusty  steed  he  hies  him, 

Soon  it  scours  the  gaet  alang  : 
Fearless  o'  the  storm  now  rising, 

Willie  croons  a  cauty  sang. 
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Vivid  was  the  lightning  gleaming, 
'Mang  Clackmannan's  lofty  trees  ; 

Thick  black  clouds  wi'  fire  were  teaming, 
Hush'd  was  now  the  was'lin'  breeze. 

Fast  the  hail-stanes  were  descending, 
Mixt  wi'  heavy  draps  o'  rain ; 

Thunder  loud,  the  sky  was  rending, 
A'  look'd  drearie  owre  the  plain. 

Loud  an'  large  the  burn  was  pouring, 
Swollen  was  wild  Devon's  tide; 

Black  the  shades  o'  night  cam  lowering. 
Darting  lightnings  fearfu*  glide. 

The  eerie  fiend  o'  rapid  Devon, 

Near  the  foord  was  seen  to- gleam  ; 

High  the  fierce  swell'd  water  heaving. 
Shrill  an'  fearfu'  was  its  scream. 

Louder  yet  the  thunder's  roaring, 
Red  now  glares  the  lightning's  flash  : 

Harder  still  the  rains  are  pouring, 
Furious  down  the  linns  now  dash. 
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Fearless  'midst  the  stream  Will  dashes, 
Running  fierce  frae  bank  to  brae ; 

While  the  lightning's  dreadfu'  flashes, 
Guide  him  on  his  dreary  way. 

By  deep  waters  now  surrounded, 

Frae  the  foord  he's  downward  borne  ; 

Wild  its  roar,  the  hills  resounding, 
A'  look'd  fearfu'  an*  forlorn. 

Frae  his  steed,  alas!  he's  swept,  now., 
Down  the  raging  stream  he's  tost, 

Lang  Will  strave,  'mang  eddies  deep,  now., 
But  at  length  his  strength  is  lost. 

Aft  to  Heav'n  he  turns  his  eyes,  now, 
AVhere  the  awfu'  lightnings  glare  : 

For  sweet  Elsa,  sair  he  sighs,  now, 
An'  then  sinks  to  rise  nae  mair. 

Aft,  dread  Fate,  the  morning  cheerfu". 

Rises  gay,  in  splendour  bright ; 
But  e'er  night,  wild  storms,  sac  fearfu'. 

A'  our  hopes  an'  wishes  blight. 
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Cheerless,  Elsa  sat,  an'  listen'd, 

To  the  dreadfV  thunder's  roar ; 
^.s  aroun'  the  lightnings  glisten'd, 

Thoughts  o'  Will  her  bosom  tore. 

» 

To  the  road  aft  look'd  she  eerie, 
For  his  way  lay  near  her  cot  ; 

But,  alas  !  a'  roun'  look'd  drearie, 
Gloomie  was  ilk  fav'rite  spot. 

Ilka  dreadfu'  thought  combin'd,  now, 
Fearfu'  screams  she  thinks  she  hears  ; 

Aft  the  foord  cam  in  her  mind,  now, 
As  fast  fa'  the  pearlie  tears. 

Her  ag'd  mother  sighs  sae  deep,  now, 
As  the  thunder's  louder  heard: 

Sad  forebodings  banish  sleep,  now. 
For  Will's  safety  sair  she  fear'd. 

Dreadfu'  was  the  night,  an'  weary, 
Still  nae  Willie  cheer'd  her  sight  ; 

To  the  foord,  than  hied  she  drearie, 
Soon  as  dawn'd  the  morning  light. 

Q 
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Iluslfd  was  now  ilk  troubl'd  billow; 

In  a  creek  yon  burnie  near, 
'Neath  yon  drooping,  weeping  willow, 

There  she  found  her  Willie  dear. 

When  she  saw  his  clay-cold  bosom, 
Where  ance  dwalt  virtue  an'  grace, 

Blasted  was  the  rose's  blossom, 
Which  adorn'd  her  lovely  face. 

On  the  bank  down  sunk  poor  Kllie, 
Reason  fled  this  hopeless  bride  ; 

Now  she  roams  in  search  o'  Willie, 
Daily  by  sweet  Devon  side. 

In  her  looks  appear  distraction ; 

Wild  she  talks,  now,  to  the  wind, ; 
From  that  day  has  sad  dejection 

Reign'd  within  her  troubl'd  mind. 
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VERSES, 

Written  on  the  Seventh  Birth-Day  of  my  Youngest 

CHILD. 


MY  bonny  wee  bit  canty  thing, 
Thou'st  seen  now  seven  years  : 

Tby  tender  life  is  in  the  spring-, 
And  ilka  scene  now  cheers. 

Sweet  Child,  enjoy  them  while  you  may, 

Sic  days  will  ne'er  return  ; 
For  hark  !  yon  Bard,  now  cauld  in  clay, 

Said  Man  was  made  to  mourn. 

May  thy  wee  heart,  how  great  the  bliss  ! 

\Vi'  Pity's  streams  aye  flow, 
An'  what  thou  hast  to  spare,  sweet  Lass, 

On  Poortith's  Sons  bestow. 
Q  2 
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Blyth  be  thy  hours  in  Life's  gay  roumJ 

M  \  bonny  wee  bit  flu  WIT  : 
May  Virtue  in  thy  cot  be  found, 

Then  Peace  will  grace  thy  bower. 

The  days  o*  youth  do  fly  apace, 

An   soon  come  days  o'  care  ; 
O  !  never  may  thy  bonny  face 

Be  lur'd  by  villains  snare. 

Curse  on  the  ruffian,  wha  wad  dare 

That  bonny  bud  to  blight, 
Or  cause  the  tear  o'  sorrow  sair, 

To  dim  that  ee  sac  bright. 

May  Heav'n's  best  blessings  on  thee  flow, 

An'  guard  thy  bonny  face ; 
As  fast  in  days  an'  years  ye  grow, 

May  ye  abound  in  grace. 
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SONG, 

Auld  Friends. 

Tune,— Tullocbgonun . 

MY  honest-hearted  worthy  Chiel, 
How  glad  am  I  to  see  ye  weel ; 
We're  nowbeside  a  cnuthie  beil, 
An'  fegs  we'll  hae  a  jorum  : 
It's  lang  since  we  our  wizens  wet, 
But  ne'er  shall  I  the  time  forget, 
When  Meg  an'  Jean  wi's  twa  did  set, 
To  the  reel  o'  Tullochgorutn. 

Come  Hostess  bring's  a  Hawick  gill, 
An'  to  his  health  a  glass  I'll  fill  ; 
Ise  drink  it  aff  wi'  right  guid  will, 

As  I  hae  done  before  wi'm  : 
O  !  how  it  joys  my  heart  to  see, 
A  leal  auld  frien',  \vi'  sparkling  ee, 
Tak  out  his  glass  an'  canty  gie 
'S  the  reel  o'  Tulluchgorum. 
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Aft  hae  we  sported  on  yon  brae, 
As  sweetly  smil'd  the  gowden  day, 
Wi'  cheerfu'  queans,  sac  blyth  an'  gay, 

We  fear'd  nae  than  life's  storm  ; 
But  mony  a  sour  an'  nirling  blast, 
Owre  our  auld  heads,  I  true  !  hae  past, 
Since  you  an'  I  sae  cheerfu'  last, 

Sang  canty  Tullochgorum. 

But  let  us  no  repine  at  fate, 
Altho'  our  fortune  be  nae  great, 
We've  aye  enough,  at  ony  rate, 

To  fill  the  stoup  gallorum  : 
An'  douf  is  he  wha  wad  compleen, 
An'  sit  wi'  sour  an'  sulky  mein, 
Out-owre  a  glass  wi'  an'  auld  fricn', 

Wha  sings  sweet  Tullochgorum. 

Then  Hostess  brings  anither  stoup, 
Wi' joy  my  heart  now  'gins  to  loup  ; 
An'  faith  Ise  hae  a  hearty  soup, 

Wi'  my  auld  frien'  gallorum  : 
An'  when  that  1  auld  frien's  forget, 
May  Frien'ship  on  me  barr  the  yett, 
An'  my  dear  Music  tak  the  pet, 

An'  ne'er  sing  Tullochgorum, 
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POOR  EMMA, 

The  Maniac. 

"  As  drops  the  fair  lily  by  blasting  mildew, 

So  poor  Emma  pines  fast  away  ; 
For  Billy  she  lov'd  with  a  bosom  so  true, 

Sleeps  far  'neath  the  white-foaming  spray. 

"  Hark  !  the  gale  how  it  howls  o'er  my  sweet  Billy's  grave. 
While  the  hard  rugged  rock  is  his  pillow; 

His  covering,  alas  !  now  the  wild-dashing  wave, 
Yes,  o'er  him  fierce  roars  the  loud  billow. 

"  Sure  a  requiem,  the  Sea  Nymphs  would  sing  to  my  dear, 

For  none  could  him  see  without  loving : 
Hark!  yon  dismal  sound,  'tis  their  shrill  notes  I  hear, 

To  me,  ah  !  how  plaintive  and  moving. 

'  See  his  brows  with  a  garland  of  sea-weed  they  bind, 

Ah  !  mark  my  love's  dark  curling  hair  : 
Be  still  ye  proud  waves,  and  be  hush  ye  rude  wind. 

Heav'n  bless  ye,  sweet  Nymphs,  fur  your  care. 
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"  O !  they've  laid  my  true  love  in  you  grotto  so  deep, 

By  coral  and  sea  shells  clad  over ; 

Where  o'er  his  pale  corpse  the  sweet  Nymphs  their  watch 
keep, 

Till  I  come  to  the  bed  of  my  lover." 


SONG, 

The  Sailor's  Welcome. 

TUNE,— M'Phcrson's  Rant. 

SWEET  Anna,  wi'  a  modest  grace, 

Came  tripping  owre  the  lee, 
Joy  sparkl'd  in  her  bonny  face, 

Her  looks  were  fu*  o'  glee  : 
An'  aye  she  sang  wi'  cheerfu'  strain, 

As  love  beam'd  in  her  ee, 
"  My  Willie  has  come  hame  again, 

Frae  foreign  lands  to  me. 
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What  storms  an'  dangers  has  he  past, 

My  sailor,  charming  man  ; 
Ah  !  moiiv  a  sour  an'  nirling  blast, 

Owre's  fearless  head  hae  blawn  : 
But  tho'  the  wind  an'  dashing  spray, 

Hae  dim'd  his  shining  ce, 
Yet,  like  the  faithfu'  compass  aye, 

His  heart's  the  same  to  me. 

In  sultry  climes  my  Willie's  been, 

Whar  burning  sun-beams  dart, 
An*  mony  wanton  beauties  seen, 

Wha  try'd  to  lure  his  heart : 
But  a'  their  wiles  an*  arts  were  yain, 

For  riches  car'd  nae  he; 
For  ah  !  my  brave  an'  faithfu'  swain., 

Had  left  his  heart  wi'  me. 

Tho'  chilling  mist  an'  scorching  heat, 

Hae  made  his  visage  dun, 
This  tender  heart  wi'  love  shall  beat,, 

Till  life's  last  glass  has  run  : 
Tho'  brown'd  that  cheek,  where  roses  sweet, 

Bloom'd  pleasant  to  the  ee  ; 

R 
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Yet  when  wi*  smiles  my  Will  I  meet, 
lie's  aye  the  same  to  me. 

I  trust  my  Willie  never  mair, 

Will  leave  his  Anna  dear, 

i 
Or  vex  her  tender  heart  sac  sair, 

Or  force  the  brinie  tear  : 
In  happiness  an'  sweet  content, 

The  hours  will  gaily  flee; 
Till  laid  we  are  beneath  the  bent, 

My  faithfu'  Will  an'  me. 
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ELEGIAC  VERSES, 
On  the  KING'S  BIRTH  DAY,  1812. 


I  sing  the  day  sae  aften  sung, 
Wi'  which  our  lugs  hae  yearly  rung, 
In  wliasc  loud  praise  the  Muse  has  dung 
A'  kinds  o'  print. — FEROUSSOK. 


SEE  sorrow  sad,  now  spread  aroun', 
The  ance  gay  smiling  Fourth  o'  June  ! 
Whan  mirth  an'  joy,  in  Reekie's  Town, 

Shone  in  ilk  face, 
Xow  seems  completely  out  o'  tune, 

Alas  !  alas  ! 

I'm  wae  to  see  a  day  neglected, 
That  us'd  to  be  sae  much  respected  ; 
I'm  sure  Auld  Reekie's  weel  protected, 

By  sturdy  chiels, 

Wha,  shou'd  strife  rise,  'thout  fear  wad  check  it, 
An'  fight  like  deils. 
R  2 


Nae  mair  Edina's  Sons  parade, 
Wi'  martial  air,  in  smart  cockade, 
Their  C******  likes  nae  fight en  trade, 

He'd  rather  be, 
Beneath  yon  cooling  beach's  shade, 

Sipping  his  tea. 

What  ails  ye  W*****,  are  ye  fear't? 
Gin  it  be  sae,  I'm  wae  to  hear't; 
Ane  wha's  afraid,  by  Jove  1  swear't  ! 

Can  ne'er  be  fit, 
To  fill  that  chair,  I  cannae  bear't, 

Sure  that's  no  it. 

I've  heard  too,  but  I  cannae  think, 

That  ye'd  gi'en  owre  the  healths  to  drink, 

Our  swagg'ring  blades  th'  caniekin  clink, 

Nae  mair  will  now; 
Or  Tinkler  chiels  the  red  wine  skink, 

Till  they  get  fu'. 

Now  gin  a  Callan  throw  a  cracker, 
Or  squib,  nae  crime  can  here  be  blacker ; 
I  ler  Nainsel  to  the  guard  will  tak  her, 
An',  pe  my  saul ! 
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She'll  may  pe  owre  to  Pridweel  pack  her, 
Sax  o\vks  to  dwall. 

Now;  baudrons,  ye  may  safely  sleep, 
Our  Callans,  here,  faith !  daurnae  cheep, 
For  our  Police  sic  order  keep, 

That  shou'd  a  kittlen, 
Be  thrown  that  day  wi'  glarie  sweep, 

They'd  get  a  settlin. 

An'  gin,  wi'  either  flower  or  tree, 

Ye  busk  yer  winnocks,  straught  ye'll  be 

To  Council  Chamber  ca'd,  to  gie 

A  sad  account, 
How  ye  durst  break  the  wise  decree, 

Put  up  in  print  ! 

Guid  losh  !  what  wad  fam'd  Robie*  say, 
Wha  sung  sae  sweet,  wi'  cheerfu'  lay, 
The  praise  o'  this  aye  canty  day, 

Had  he  been  living ; 
Guid-hearted  chiel,  he'd  been  right  wae, 

An'  gi'en  ye'd  scriven. 

*  Vide  ROBERT  FERGUSSON'S  Poem  on  the  King's  Birth-dyy. 
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But  ah  !   he  sleeps  'neath  yon  green  sward, 
Dear  Burns*,  ye  tender-hearted  bard  ! 
Wha  paid  to  him  sic  fond  regard; 

Yon  mournfu'  stane, 
Shaws  how  ye  genius  cou'd  reward, 

In  dulcet  strain. 

0  !   Geordie,  but  it  grieves  me  sair, 
To  think  that  now  a  face  o'  care, 
On  yer  birth-day,  sae  sweet  an'  fair, 

My  ee  shou'd  meet  ; 
Nae  soun'  o'  mirth,  nae  joyfu*  air, 
In  a'  the  street. 

1  thought  ye  wadna  soon  forgot 

King  George,  right  dear  to  mony  a  Scot  ; 
But  sic,  frail  man,  is  thy  sad  lot ; 

The  best  o'  kings 
Maun  moulder  soon  in  yon  sma'  spot, 

Like  ither  things. 


*  ROBERT  BURNS  erected  to  the  memory  of  ROBERT  FERGUSSON, 
a  plain,  neat  Tombstone,  in  the  Canongate  Churchyard,  6th  of 
February,  1787. 


But  while  ye  live,  ye  aye  shall  hae, 
My  best  o'  wishes  ilka  day  ; 
Till  Heav'n,  to  the  etherial  ray, 

'Midst  cherubs  bright, 
Shall  ca'  thy  vital  spark  away, 

To  endless  light. 


THE  LADY  O'  BOSWELLHAU'. 


A  true  Ballad. 


THE  Lady  sat  in  Woodhouselee, 

Whan  dark  an'  lang's  the  night ; 
An'  aye  she  thought  on  her  dear  Lord, 

Wha  fought  for  Mary's  right : 
"Oil  will  gi'e  thee,  bonny  boy, 

This  plaid  o'  tartan  braw; 
Gin  ye  will  bring  me  tidings  guid, 

Frae  my  dear  Boswellhau'. 
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"  O!   far  I'll  rin,  an'  fast  I'll  rin, 

For  thee,  dear  Lady,  fair  ! 
To  see  thy  brave  Lord  Boswellhau', 

An*  clear  thy  brow  o'  care  : 
Yes,  tho'  the  win's  blaw  fierce  an'  snell, 

An'  rains  fa'  hard  an'  sair, 
Yet,  for  my  bonny  Lady's  sake, 

Ilk  danger  will  I  dare. 

Scarce  had  he  run  but  four  short  miles, 

Whan,  near  yon  bonny  glen, 
He  spied,  a-crossing  Braid's  sweet  stream, 

The  Earl  o'  Murray's  men  : 
Syne  back^he  fled,'\vi'  speed  fu'  feet, 

To  tell  his  Lady  dear  ; 
The  cruel  Murray's  bluidy  men, 

Her  bonny  bowers  were  near. 

She  chid  him  sair  for  turning  back, 

Nae  fear  nor  dread  had  she  ; 
She  cou'dna  think  a  helpless  fair 

Wad  e'er  molested  be  : 
But  soon,  alas  !  she  saw  owre  weel, 

Her  page's  fears  were  true, 
For  naked  was  she  turn'd  abroad, 

While  keen  the  cauld  win's  blew. 
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O  !  fearfu'  howl'd  the  win'  that  night, 

An'  dreadfu'  was  the  storm  ; 
That  pour'd  on  this  sweet  Lady  fair, 

O'  matchless  face  an'  form  : 
An'  sair  she  wails,  an'  sair  she  weeps, 

While  keen  the  north  win's  blaw; 
An'  aft  she  cries  for  her  dear  Lord, 

The  gallant  Boswellhau'. 

Now  dark  an*  drearie,  'mang  the  woods 

An'  fearfu'  rocks,  she  stray'd  ; 
But  lang  before  neist  doolfu'  morn, 

Her  heav'nly  reason  fled  : 
She  laid  her  'neath  a  willow-tree, 

An'  wi'  her  last  breath  sigh'd, 
The  name  o'  her  dear  Boswellhau' ! 

Syne  clos'd  her  een  an'  died. 

When  Boswellhau'  heard  this  sad  tale, 
What  anguish  wrung  his  soul  ? 

He  tore  his  hair,  an'  beat  his  breast, 
While  fierce  his  een  did  roll  : 

An'  while  fast  owre  his  manly  cheek, 
The  tear  fell  frae  his  ee, 
S 
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I  lc  swore  a  solemn  aith,  reven^ 
On  Murray  he  should  be. 

An'  lang  he  sought,  an'  sair  he  sought, 

A  sweet  revenge  to  get  ; 
At  length  he  heard  the  Regent  proud. 

Assembl'd  had  the  State, 
To  meet  at  bonny  Lithgow's  town, 

Upon  a  certain  day  ; 
Thought  he,  I  on  the  tyrant  then, 

Revenge  I  trust  shall  hae. 

Now  he  has  gaen  to  Lithgow  town, 

On  a  fleet  steed,  an'  strang; 
An'  for  the  proud  Lord  Murray,  there, 

J  Ic  waited  sair  an'  lang  : 
Wi'  haughty  inein,  now  by  him  came 

The  cause  o'  a'  his  woe  ; 
Fast  flew  the  ball,  which  quickly  laid 

The  cruel  tyrant  low. 

Syne  to  his  trusty  steed  he  hied, 

An*  fast  he  rode  away ; 
\\  hile  soon  the  show,  an'  grand  parade, 

Was  chang'd  to  dool  an*  wae : 
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But  may  ilk  tyrant,  wha  wad  daur, 

A  tender  fair  to  treat 
Wi'  sic  relentless  cruelty, 

Meet  wi'  a  Murray's  fate. 


PREMATURE  EPITAPH. 

STOP,  Passenger,  near  by  this  stane, 
Lies  D****  T****,  the  wale  o'  men  ! 
Death  has  nae  hit,  wi'  his  vile  dart, 
A  clearer  head,  or  warmer  heart : 
Few  better  play'd,  in  Life's  short  span, 
The  part  o'  a  guid  honest  man : 
To  Scotia's  Muse  his  mem'ry's  dear ! 
Here  Poets  pause,  an'  drap  a  tear  ; 
But  ah !  tread  lightly  on  his  dust, 
For  he  was  gen'rous,  kind,  an' just. 
Tho'  low  his  frien'ly  heart  here  lies, 
His  vital  spark  has  reach 'd  the  skies  ; 
An*  now  he  strikes  the  lyre  above, 
To  everlasting  songs  o'  love. 
S  2 
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Whisht !  whisht!  there's  D****'s  fit,  T  swear, 
I  ken  his  tread,  guid  safe's,  how  queer ! 
Yes,  that's  his  voice,  as  sure's  I'm  living 
He's  still  on  Earth,  whom  I  to  Heav'n 
Had  sent,  fegs  !   rather  prematurely — 
He  wasna  dead,  but  only  poorly. 

Ye  vile,  news-making,  blundering  loun, 
To  breed  sic  grief  in  our  guid  town, 
An'  set  my  bosom  sae  a  panging, 
Weel  for  it  ye  deserve  a  banging. 

Lang  may  ye  live,  my  honest  D****, 
An'  mak  us  mony  a  canty  stavie ; 
To  cheer  yer  frien's,  yer  son,  an'  spouse, 
Is  the  kind  wish  o'  yer  frien'  Bruce. 
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SONG. 


Tune,— What  ails  this  Heart  o'  mine. 


COME  dry  thae  shining  een, 

\\  hy  dim  them  wi*  a  tear  ? 
Thou  ken'st,  tho'  I  am  bound  afar, 

Thou  ever  shalt  be  dear : 
In  Fancy's  cheering  dreams, 

Thy  lovely  form  I'll  see  ; 
An'  tho'  aroun'  me  rage  the  storm, 

Yet  still  thou'lt  smile  on  me. 

In  the  wild  conflict's  heat, 

When  hostile  faes  assail, 
Thy  fervent  orisons  to  Heav'n, 

For  me  will  sure  prevail : 
Then  on  the  wings  o'  love, 

I  quick  shall  fly  to  thee, 
An'  dry  the  pearlie  tear  that  dim*- 

My  bonny  i\la»y's  ee  ! 
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The  spears  now  glide  aroun' ! 

The  drum  now  ca's  to  arms  ! 
The  boat  now  waits  to  bear  me  hence, 

Frae  Mary's  blooming  charms  ! 
It's  no  the  toils  o'  war, 

Nor  yet  the  raging  sea, 
I  fear,  but  ah  !   sweet  maid,  alas  ! 

How  sair  to  part  wi'  thee. 

But  fare  thee  wecl,  dear  Love, 

My  blessings  rest  wi'  thee  ; 
Within  this  throbbing  bosom's  core, 

There  reign  supreme  shall  ye  : 
Soon  to  these  arms  I'll  haste, 

An'  dry  that  tearfu'  ee  ; 
Nae  joy  nor  peace  can  fill  this  breast, 

Till  I  return  to  thee. 
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SONG. 

TUNE,— Lord  Moira's  Welcome. 
Slow. 

ADIEU  !  my  kindest,  lealest  Dearie, 
*•    Wae  I  leave  ilk  spot  sae  cheerie, 
Now  to  roam  owre  wilds  sae  drearie, 

Far  frae  love  an'  thee,  Mary. 
Larks  nae  mair  I'll  hear  a  singing-, 
Where  the  bonny  craw-flower's  springing, 
Sorrow  now  my  heart  is  wringing, 

To  leave  hame  an'  thee,  Mary  ; 
But  while  sad  my  steps  I'm  bending, 
Cares  an'  fears  my  bosom  rending, 
May  kind  Heav'n  be  ever  sending, 

Blessings  rich  on  thee,  Mary. 

Dowie  through  the  woods  I'll  wander, 
Or  where  winding  streams  meander  ; 
On  past  joys  I  11  silent  ponder, 

Tweest  dear  thee  an'  me,  Mary 
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Then  fareweel  ilk  knowe  sac  bonny, 
I  Inppy  days  I  hae  spent  mony  ; 
As  we  stray'd  nae  cares  I'd  ony ; 

A'  was  joy  wi'  thee,  Mary  ; 
But  despair  now  rends  my  bosom, 
When  I  think  I  now  maun  lose  them ; 
Nips  my  hopes  just  in  the  blossom, 

When  I  part  frae  thee,  Mary. 

Joy  nae  mair,  alas  !  sits  gleaming, 
In  that  ee  sae  lately  beaming; 
Then,  nae  hours  o'  sorrow  dreaming, 

Fond  I  gaz'd  on  thee,  Mary : 
Dimm'd  wi'  tears  is  now  its  shining, 
A'  my  hopes  will  soon  be  dwining, 
When  I  lanely  sit  reclining, 

Thinking  upon  thee,  Mary. 
t  \\'i  love  my  heart  will  ever, 
Tho'  the  Fates  our  fortune  sever  ; 
Thy  fair  face  forget  I'll  never, 

Till  the  day  I  die,  Mary. 

Hut  shou'd  Fortune's  smiles,  sae  chcerie, 
Flcg  the  clouds  sae  black  an'  eerie, 
Pouring  riches  on  your  dearie ! 

Quick  I'd  fly  to  thee,  Mary  . 
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Then  fair  Scotia's  shores  embracing, 
Care  an'  sorrow  far  hence  chacing, 
Ilka  former  joy  retracing, 

Happy  shall  we  be,  Mary  : 
Never  mair  again  I'll  leave  thee, 
Charming  Maid,  sae  sair  to  grieve  thee ; 
Hand  an'  heart,  wi' joy,  I'll  give  thee, 

Constant  aye  to  be,  Mary. 


MARY  OF  DEE, 

A  Ballad. 

SWEET  Mary  was  the  fairest  dame, 
That  ever  grac'd  the  banks  o'  Dee ; 

An'  far  an'  near  was  spread  her  fame., 
An'  mony  came  this  maid  to  sec. 

The  rose  an'  lily  blended  shone 

In  her  fair  face,  while  her  sweet  ITU 
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Wad  madi1  <hc  canldcst  bosom  own, 
Her  marrow  scarcely  e'er  he'd  seen. 

Peace  lang  had  reign'd  in  our  sweet  Isle,' 
An'  blest  wi'  plenty  ilk  blytli  swain  ; 

But  weary  war,  wi'  noise  an'  toil, 
Resum'd  her  fearfu'  voice  again. 

Ane  wha  degrades  the  Sodger's  name, 
Wi'  flatt'ring  tongue,,  an'  gracefu'  mein, 

Rais'd  in  fair  Mary's  breast  a  flame, 
Which  spoke  soon  in  her  glancing  een. 

Aft  wi'  her,  down  by  yon  green  wood, 
Whare  roses  grow,  at  e'en  he'd  meet ; 
The  bonny  birds,  in  cheerfu'  mood, 

Aroun'  wad  chant  their  notes  sae  sweet. 

By  wiles  an'  vows  he  wan  her  heart, 
In  ae  black  hour  she  granted  a'  ; 

The  ruffian  fled,  an'  left  to  mourn, 

That  breast  till  then  as  pure's  the  snaw. 

Alas !   poor  Mary  droops  an'  pines, 
The  rose  soon  frae  her  cheek  was  gane ; 

\ 


Amang  yon  thorny  eglantines, 
Dowie  an'  sad,  she  sung  this  strain: 

"  To  me  nae  mair  the  birdie  sings, 

Nae  mair  the  bonny  trees  sweet  bloom  ; 
This  ance  gay  heart,  now  grief  sair  wrings, 

An'  a'  thing  roun'  me  wears  a  gloom. 

t 

•'  Ah  !  little  kend  my  ance  fond  breast, 
That  love  had  sic  a  cruel  sting : 

Near,  thought  I,  when  by  a'  carest, 

What  anguish  ae  fause  step  cou'd  bring. 

te  Be  warn'd,  ye  maids,  wha  see  my  woes, 
By  flatt'ring  tales  o'  men  up-born  ; 

Ah  !  ne'er  ne'er  let  them  pluck  the  rose, 
Or  sure  wi'  thee  they'll  leave  the  thorn.' 

Now  fondly  owre  her  babe  she'd  weep, 
An'  for  its  hapless  fate  oft  sigh; 

For  ah  !  she  found  by  sorrow  deep, 
Soon  in  the  clay-cold  grave  she'd  lie. 

Yes,  now  she  sleeps  by  yon  green  yew, 
Kind  Pity  sootli'd  her  last  sad  days ; 
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But  wha  lier  moss-clad  grave  can  vic\v. 
An'  not  detest  the  villain  base. 


ODE 

To  Independence. 

HAIL  Independence  !  gift  of  Heaven  ! 

Ah  !  deign  to  grace  my  cot  ; 
The  few  to  whom  thy  favour's  given, 

How  happy  seems  their  lot. 

Ah  !  would'st  thou  deck  the  lowly  bower 

Of  a  poor  humble  swain, 
How  sweet  would  glide  the  fleeting  hour ; 

But  no — the  wish  is  vain. 

Still  thou  elud'st  my  weary  way, 
Nor  giv'st  one  cheering  smile  ; 

Nor  shedd'st  on  me  one  glad'ning  ray, 
To  ease  my  care  and  toil. 
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Behold  the  prowling  Tndian  roam, 

For  food,  through  forest  wild  ; 
At  eve,  how  sweet  his  clay-built  home ; 

Thou'st  mark'd  him  for  thy  child. 

And  see  yon  fearless  Mountaineer, 

E'er  to  the  stranger  kind, 
Pursues  the  roe  an'  fallow-deer, 

With  thoughts  as  free's  the  wind. 

Ah  !  why  elude  the  humble  Bard, 
Who  fain  would  sing  thy  praise  ? 

Nor  show  one  glance  of  fond  regard, 
His  sinking  hopes  to  raise. 

Come,  Heav'nly  Maid,  no  longer  coy, 

Not  large  domains  I  want ; 
A  cheerful  cot,  where  Love  and  Joy 

May  find  a  pleasant  haunt. 

And  come,  sweet  Muse,  the  Bard's  kind  friend, 

Who  oft  hast  sooth'd  his  pain  ; 
Thy  witching  smile,  O !  sometimes  lend, 

To  grace  his  homely  strain. 
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SONG, 

The  Sonters  o'  Selkirk. 

TUNE, — Fy  let  us  a'  to  the  Bridal. 

THE  Souters  o*  Selkirk  sae  loyal  ! 

0  bravely  they  fought  for  their  King  ; 
At  Flodden,  in  het  bluidie  trial, 

They  roun*  him  gat  a'  in  a  ring, 
An'  swore,  that  \vi'  sic  a  brave  fallow  ! 

They  either  wad  conquer  or  die ; 
Then  hey  for  the  Souters  sae  brawly, 

J,ang  c;uity  an'  wecl  may  they  be. 

Their  chief  was  a  guid  honest  fallow, 
An*  wecl  cou'd  he  tak  aff  his  horn ; 

At  a  raid,  or  an  ac-handed  tulzie, 
He  fcar'dna  the  man  that  was  born. 
s  he,  see  yon  faint-hearted  Earl, 

1  low  basely  he  slinks  frae  his.  King  ; 
By  the  mass,  now,  I'd  gie  the  sly  carl 

'S  vile  neck  in  a  halter  to  swing. 
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O  brave  fought  the  Flowers  o'  the  Forest ! 

Their  hearts  were  aye  loyal  an'  kind  ; 
They  stood  in  the  field,  that  day,  foremost, 

Nor  were  the  brave  Souters  behind: 
Brave  Huntly,  an'  ilk  Highland  Laddie, 

Most  bravely,  there,  stood  by  their  Prince! 
O,  had  ilk  Chief  been  as  steady, 

The  South'rons  had  gotten  a  dance. 

O  lang  may  fair  Selkirk  town  flourish, 

An'  ilka  brave  heart  that  is  leal  ; 
But  may  ilka  traitor  loun  perish, 

An'  gang  to  his  patron,  the  Deil : 
An'  here's  to  ilk  brave  Souter  fallow, 

Their  Wives,  an'  their  Bairnies,  an  a1 ; 
Wha  roun*  their  Prince  bravely  will  rally, 

A  sword  or  a  trigger  to  draw. 
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SONG. 


TUNE,— Paddy  O'Rafferty. 


OCH  !  Teddy,  this  heart  in  my  bosom  is  breaking1, 
For  thee,  alas  !  Ted—  it  is  constantly  aching  ; 
The  maids,  they  all  jeer  me,  an'  say  I'm  forsaken, 

As  sadly  I  sigh  for  my  Teddy  O'Rafferty. 
Och !  now,  my  dear  Teddy,  how  could  you  be  leaving, 
Your  poor  little  Judy,  to  sit  all  day  grieving  ? 
Sure  I  do  nothing,  from  the  morn  till  even, 

But  sigh  for  my  darling,  sweet  Teddy  O'Rafferty. 
Pray,  how  can  ye,  Cupid,  to  Jud  be  so  teazing  ? 
Och  !  och  !   you  sly  imp,  how  you  bother  my  reason  ! 
There's  nothing  to  me,  now,  in  nature  looks  pleasing, 

Since  left  all  alone  by  my  Teddy  O'Rafferty. 

Och  !   far  has  he  gone  o'er  the  wild-raging  ocean, 
To  meet  the  rude  foe  in  the  fiercest  commotion  ; 
While  here  I  am  left,  deepest  sorrow  my  portion ! 

Och  !  how  my  heart  blazes  for  Teddy  O'Rafferty  ! 
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Och  !  what  made  you,  sweet  Teddy,  turn  such  a  ranger  ? 
And  why  did  you  leave  me  to  go  courting  danger  ? 
Sleep  to  my  poor  eyes,  now,  alas  !  is  a  stranger, 

Since  'lone  thou  hast  left  me,  sweet  Teddy  O'Rafferty. 
Och !  how  could  you  leave,  for  the  roar  of  the  cannon, 
Our  neat  little  cot  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  ? 
Where  the  mild  breeze  of  eve,  now,  so  softly  is  fanning, 

Poor  Jud,  as  she  sighs  for  her  Teddy  O'Rafferty. 

Och  !   man  now  to  man,  why,  alas !  be  so  cruel  ? 
Since  mercy  on  earth,  sure,  is  life's  brightest  jewel ; 
To  the  fire  of  black  war,  then,  cease  adding  more  fuel, 

And  send  to  my  arms  my  dear  Teddy  O'Rafferty. 
Sweet  Peace,  with  her  blessings,  were  she  JDut  returning, 
Dear   Erin's   fair    Daughters    should   then    cease    their 

mourning  ; 
Och !  for  that  sweet  hour  how  my  bosom  is  burning  ! 

"\Vhen  Judy  shall  clasp  her  dear  Teddy  O'Rafferty ! 
To  joy  shall  be  chang'd,  then,  the  roar  of  the  cannon, 
As  we  trip  it  so  gay  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  ; 
Then — then  little  Cupid  the  flame  shall  be  fanning, 

That  glows  in  the  heart  of  my  Teddy  O'Raflferty. 

u 
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Additions  to,  and  Alterations  on, 
AN  OLD  SONG. 

O  MY  love's  bonny,  bonny,  bonny  ! 

O  my  love's  bonny  an'  fair  to  see ! 
An'  aye  when  I  look  on  her  weel-far'd  face, 

In  her  sweet  bosom  fain  wad  I  be. 

Her  een  are  clear  as  morning  dew, 

Shining  on  the  breerie  thorn  ; 
Her  neck  is  o'  the  lily's  hue, 

Her  cheeks  like  roses  in  the  mon>. 

If  my  loye  were  a  violet  blue, 
Planted  'neath  yon  flowrie  shaw ; 

An'  I  were  but  a  drap  o'  dew, 
In  its  sweet  bosom  I  wad  fa'. 

If  my  love  were  a  rose  so  sweet, 
In  my  breast  it  shou'd  be  seen  ; 

Grow  it  wad  wi*  my  bosom's  heat, 
While  tears  shou'd  water't  frae  my  een. 
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If  my  love  were  a  lambkin  gay, 

Sporting-  on  yon  gow'nie  green; 
I'd  cheer  it  wi'  my  pipe  a'  day, 

An'  in  my  bosom  lay't  at  e'en. 

O  my  love's  bonny,  bonny,  bonny,  &c. 


CHAPTER  OF  ACCIDENTS, 


Misfortunes  seldom  come  alone. 


NEAR  whar  Breadalbanc's  mountains  high, 
Wi'  their'grey  taps  liaud  up  the  sky  ; 
Whar  rowing  slow,  owre  mony  a  linn, 
The  noble  Tay  mak's  murm'rin'  din; 
Whar  coolin'  ba'my  zephyrs  blow, 
Whar  bounds  the  fleet  an'  gracefu'  roe 
An'  fearless  roams  the  Mountaineer, 
Fn'  heart'ly  fed  on  hamcil  cheer; 

U  2 
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M  liar  our  brave  hardy  sires  o'  auld, 
Fought  \vi*  the  Roman  legions  bauld; 
An'  daur'd  them,  'mang  their  hills  to  enter, 
Wi'  bluid  an'  death,  gin  they  shou'd  venture ; 
Sae  that  they  boot  to  travel  hame, 
The  lang  dreigh  road  owre  whilk  they  came, 
The  same  bauld  Heelan'  bodies  still, 
Koam  owre,  or  sleep,  on  ilka  hill, 
Nor  bragna  yet  o'  far-come  ware, 
But  feast  them  still  on  hamert  fare. 

In  lowly  cot,  here,  snug  him  lane, 
There  dwelt  a  humble,  honest  swain, 
A  sturdy,  eident,  caoty  wight, 
\Vha  blythly  toil'd  frae  morn  to  night : 
Nae  care  had  he  to  cause  him  langour, 
But  yet  he  had  his  Heelan'  anger; 
An'  get  him  ance  but  in  a  passion, 

T, 

He'd  fearna  a'  the  bulls  o'  Bashon. 
Ae  morn,  at  leerie's  early  craw, 
He  took  his  spade,  an'  hied  awa 
To  tir  some  peats  to  beet  his  fire, 
Ila'en  for  his  breakfast  strang  desire. 
The  peats  brought. hame,  soon  het  the  pat, 
\\  hile  Donal'  a'  impatience  sat, 
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Stir'n  roun  the  meal,  say'n  to  liimsel, 
O  brochen  now  Ise  hae  my  fill. 
But  oh  !  mirk  fate  !  how  soon  thy  blast 
Can  a'  our  keenest  hopes  owrecast  ! 
In  sic  a  case  had  Donal'  gat, 
While  grinnin'  owre  his  brochan  pat, 
In  hopes  that  in  a  jiffy,  he 
Cou'd  stechen  to  his  belly  gie ; 
But  as  the  brochen  roun'  he  ca% 

He  minded  then  he  had  nae  saut 

"  Hout,  hout — what's  tat — teil  care,"  quo'  he, 
"  The  coot  saut  putter's  custy  pree, 
Will  relish  weel  her  morning's  tose, 
An'  mak'st  so  pest's  te  Christmas  prose.'' 
Sae  up  the  butter  can  he  gat, 
To  pour  a  wee  soup  in  the  pat  ; 
But  in  the  pat,  wi'  unco  splutter, 
Plumpt  right  the  sonsie  lump  o'  butter  : 
Clash  gaed  the  can — his  dirk  he  drew, 

To  save  the  butter  frae  the  stew 

But  oh !  the  pat  being  auld  an'  craz'd, 
An'  Donal's  heelan  fury  rais'd, 
He  gae  it  sic  a  dab,  I  \vat, 
Out  gaed  the  bottom  o'  the  pat. 
Poor  Donal'  now  owrecome  wi'  care, 
Frae'm  flung  his  dirk  in  wild  despair ; 
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When  oh  !  mair  dirduni  an'  misluck, 
In  his  guiil  naig's  fat  rump  it  stuck; 
"\Vhilk  nae  being  us'd  to  sic  a  plunk, 
Gae  suddenly  a  fearfu'  funk, 
That  ca'd  the  stirk  owre  clockin'  hen, 
An'  smoor'd  her  wi'  her  chickens  ten. 

Now  tint  in  smoak,  an'  steem,  an'  din, 
Poor  Donal'  cou'd  nae  stan'  or  rin  ; 
He  fancy'd  hell's  hale  crew  had  gather'd, 
An'  had  his  Heelan  hurdies  lather'd. 
The  boiling  gear  gae  him  a  wound, 
His  houghs  were  a'  quite  blister'd  round ; 
His  brissly  head  he  scarted  sair, 
An'  rugg'd  an'  toor  his  tauty  hair. 
"  Haud,  hand  your  han',  ye  tevils  you, 
What  tit  her  nown  self  Tonal'  to  r 
Her  no  pe  middle  wit  no  Teil, 
What  for  you'll  pe  car  her  to  squeel  ? 
Ohon  !  ohon !  her  hurdies  sore, 
for  coot  sake  shentlemen's  no  more." 

Poor  Donal'  suffer'd  sair  that  night, 
\Tnne  ever  ^af  mair  awfu'  fright.: 
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The  wyte  o'  a'  this  sad  a  fray, 

Was  just  his  laziness  to  gae 

To  the  niest  neib'rin'  town,  whar  he 

Had  gotten  saut  an'  sav'd  his  bree  ; 

But  now,  experience  bought,  tho'  late, 

\Vhen'er  he  minds  his  blister'd  fate ; 

Bree — butter — naig's  rump  — stirk — an'  hens  ! 

He'll  scud  for  saut  through  rock)  glens, 

To  ony  distance,  lest  the  pain 

O'  brochan  scad  he  dree  again. 


ROBIN'S  FIRESIDE, 


A  Fragment. 


ANG'RY  Boreas  loudly  skirling, 

Drave  his  blatt'ring  hailstanes  dour  ; 

Garin'  birkies  wha'd  been  curling, 
For  the  alehouse  ingle  scour. 
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In  the  loan  the  kye  were  routin', 
In  the  blights  the  sheep  were  pent, 

Herds  had  ca'd  the  heavy  nout  in 
Frae  the  snaw-clad  drearie  bent. 

Robin  frae  the  town  arrives,  now, 
Meets  his  Jean  wi'  sparkling  ee  ; 

Ilka  bairnie  smirkin'  strives,  now, 
Wha  shall  gain  his  manly  knee. 

Bonny  blink'd  the  canty  ingle, 

Warm  an'  sweet  the  clean  hearthstane  ; 
Tho*  the  win'  gard  winnocks  jingle, 

Nane  cou'd  here  o'  cauld  complain. 

Laid's  the  claith  sae  fair  an*  white,  now, 

Frae  the  crook  the  pat's  ta'en  down  ; 
.     Ilka  face  beams  sweet  delight,  now, 
As  their  seats  they  tak  aroun'. 

Proudly  in  the  middle  smoking, 
Beef  an'  kail  adorns  the  board; 

\\  hile  the  lass  now  brings  ben  rocking. 
Haggis  that  might  dine  a  lord ! 
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O*  a'  thy  fare,  sweet  Caledonia  ! 

Haggis  ye're  the  wale  o'  cheer  ; 
May  thy  sons  an'  daughters  bonny  ! 

Ne'er  want  sic  substantial  gear. 

Robin's  face  wi' joy  was  beaming, 
A'  his  bairns  sae  blythe  to  see ; 

AVhile  the  gratefu'  tear  stood  gleaming, 
In  fair  Jean's  sweet  sparkling  ee. 

Now  the  wee  anes*  harmless  prattle, 
Glad's  the  tender  parent's  ear; 

As  the  hailstanes  fiercer  rattle, 
Hark  the  voice  o'  wae  draws  near. 

(t  Pity  now  th'  unfort'nate  stranger, 
Ye  whase  looks  speak  peace  an' joy, 

He  whase  'scap'd  the  tempest's  danger  ; 
Save  the  shipwreck'd  Sailor  boy. 

"  Gane's  alas  !  my  mother  !  cheerless 
For  her  Tom  she  aften  sigh'd  ; 

Wha,  with  gallant  Duncan,  fearless, 
For  his  country  bravely  died. 
X 
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"  Left  an  orphan  sad  an'  drearie, 
Ance  my  parents  hope  an' joy  ! 

Ship  wreck 'd  here  I've  wander'd  weary. 
Pity  then  the  Sailor  boy." 

"  Welcome  thou'rt,  sweet  boy,  believe  me, 

To  our  humble  cot  an*  fare; 
Hard's  the  heart  that  wadna  give  thee, 

O'  his  house  this  night  a  share. 

'"  Great's  thy  claim,  wha  cou'd  refuse  thee  ? 

Helpless  child  o'  Britain's  pride  ! 
Foul  befa'  him  wha'd  ill  use  thee, 

For  our  weal  thy  father  died. 

"  Gratefu'  sure  shou'd  be  ilk  Briton 

To  the  Tar  o'  fearless  mind  ! 
"\Vlia,  the  dreadfu'  conflict's  heat  in.. 

Gallantly  his  life  resign'd."      • 

May  auld  Scotia's  canty  callans, 

Wha  for  ane  anithcr  feel, 
Aye  hae  warm  an'  couthie  dwallin'*, 

An'  ne'er  want  for  milk  or  meal. 
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May  her  song  sae  brave  an'  trusty, 
Wha  in  gi'ein'  are  sae  blest, 

Never  want  a  haggis  gusty, 
Still  to  succour  the  distrest. 


EPISTLE 

To  a  FRIEND,  on  the  Decay  of  Taste  for  the  FINE 
ARTS  in  SCOTLAND,  1812. 


Now  twenty  year's  blawn  owre  an  mair, 

Since  I  began  a  painting; 
An'  I  may  say,  'thout  vaunting  sair, 

That  naething  e'er's  been  wanting 
Upo'  my  part,  to  please  ilk  ane, 

Tho'  fickle  aft  their  natures : 
To  paint,  sure  muckle  care  I've  tarn. 

Hamely  or  bonny  features, 

On  ilka  day. 
X   2 
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Some  fashious  bodies  sair  me  plagu'd, 

\Vi'  (heir  confounded  hav'ring1; 
I've  thought  Auld  Nick  wi'  them  had  leagu'd, 

To  ding  my  head  a  dav'ring; 
But  ither  fo'k  hae  been  mair  kind, 

An'  paid  me  sic  attention, 
As  gard  my  young  an'  gratefu'  mind, 

Bless  their  sweet  condescension, 

Sae  great,  yon  day. 

O  !  cou'd  some  fo'ks  but  only  see, 

The  pain  they  gie  'thout  thinking, 
I'm  sure  mair  sparing  they  wad  be, 

O'  their  ill  tongue's  vile  clinking: 
But  some  maun  speak,  tho*  it  shou'd  mar 

The  peace  o'  their  best  frien',  man ; 
Frae  sic  fo'k  Heav'n  aye  keep  me  far, 

An'  their  curs'd  tongue  sae  keen,  man, 
To  gab,  ilk  day. 

How  quick  my  happy  days  (lew  past ! 

How  slow  my  hours  o'  sorrow ; 
Sad  l>isappointinent's  nirling  blast, 

Bids  now  ilk  day  uu  id-morrow. 
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Sweet  was  my  daily  toil  to  me, 

For  in't  my  saul  delighted  ! 
Now,  dull  I  sit,  wi'  tearfu'  ee, 

To  see  my  prospects  blighted  ; 

O  !  mournfiT  day. 

Sweet  was't  to  paint  the  placid  brow, 

O  yon  Grandame  sae  mild,  man; 
As  fond  she  clapp'd  the  curlie  pow, 

O  her  dear  Son's  sweet  child,  man : 
While  her  meek  ee,  see  upward  bent, 

Imploring  peace  an'  plenty  ! 
Upo'  the  prattling  innocent, 

Wha  pats  her  cheek  sae  genty, 

An'  kin',  yon  day. 

Or  yon  auld  head,  which  ance  was  brent, 

Wi'  lyart  locks  sae  thin,  now ; 
See  how  his  face  beams  sweet  content! 

For  a'  is  peace  within,  now  ; 
A  weel-spent  youth  mak's  garr'lous  age, 

Aft  pass  awa  fu'  fouthily; 
Wi'  crack,  or  joke,  or  storie  sage, 

'Neath  some  snug  biel'  fu'  couthily. 
An'  blythe,  ilk  day. 
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An'  then,  to  draw  the  blooming  Youth, 

O*  manly  face  an'  form,  man  ; 
That  Jove-like  front,  an'  lips  o'  truth, 

May  yet  a  Senate  charm,  man  : 
Or  in  the  bluidy  stour  sae  wild, 

May  fearless  thrash  our  facs  yet ; 
1 1  OH-  aft  hae  sic  for  Britain  toil'd, 

To  bring  her  happy  days  yet, 

An'  nights,  I  true  ! 

How  sweet  the  task !  to  paint  the  Maid 

Whar  countless  sweets  combine,  man  ; 
Ilk  beauty's  to  our  een  display'd, 

In  that  fair  face  divine,  man ! 
An'  than  the  gracefu'  shape  to  draw, 

Lovely  in  ilk  direction  ! 
This  gies  the  Painter  stamina, 

To  aim  at  true  perfection  ! 

Inspir'd,  that  day. 

Her  bash  fit*  look,  sae  saft  an'  meek ; 

Her  cheeks  like  new-blawn  roses : 
Her  siller  neck,  sae  fair  an'  sleek, 

Sic  gracefu'ness  discloses: 
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Like  cherries  sfeep'd  in  morning  dew, 

Her  coral  lips  appear,  man  : 
W  i'  bosom  o'  the  lily  hue, 

An'  een  sae  sparkling  clear,  man  ! 

An'  sweet,  that  day. 

But  a*  thae  joys  afar  are  fled, 

Doolfu'  I  sit,  an'  lane,  now  ; 
Knock'd  up  clean's  now  the  painting  trade, 

Which  maks  the  Artist  mane.,  now: 
This  weary  war,  an'  taxes  sair, 

111  hairsts,  an'  siclike  evils' 
Gars  clever  chiels  gang  wi'  coats  bare, 

An'  look  like  ha'f-starv'd  devils, 
Thir  waefu'  days. 

Nae  mair  the  smoking  joint  is  seen, 

Upo'  the  social  table  ; 
Pale  Famine,  wi'  her  hollow  een, 

Deck'd  in  robes  thin  an'  sable, 
Stalks  up  an'  down  the  room,  ance  grac'd 

Wi'  the  sweet  blooming  fair  ane  ; 
Our  golden  days  are  now  efl'ac'd, 

An'  chang'd  to  days  o'  aim  ! 
Alack-a-day ! 
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O  !   Poortith  !  ye  unlo'esome  hag, 

Deel,  nor  I  saw  ye  carted  ; 
How  mony  a  sair  an'  deadly  jag 

Ye  gie  the  honest-hearted  : 
How  mony  cruel  pangs  ye  gi'e 

The  tender  feeling  bosom  ! 
.  Ho\v  hard  is  it,  ilk  day  to  see 

Nipp'd,  Hope's  saul-cheering  blossom  ! 
Thir  waefu'  days. 

I'm  laith  to  throw  my  pencils  yet, 

An'  pallet  in  the  fire,  man ; 
But  aft,  when  sad  an'  wae  I  sit, 

My  heart  boiling  wi'  ire,  man, 
I  curse  the  day  I  ever  tried 

To  gain  a  lasting  name,  man, 
Amang  Art's  darling  Sons  !   denied 

The  poorest  wretches  claim,  man, 
Thir  doolfu'  days. 

O  !  may  we  ever  hope  to  see, 

Thae  happy  days  again,  yet; 
Yes  !   faith  !    I  trust  right  cantily, 

Sweet  notes  o'  joy  I'll  raise  yet : 
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Shou'd  that  soon  be,  a  sang  I'll  sing, 
Ye  scarce  e'er  heard  the  like,,  man ; 

My  wood-notes  wild,  shall  cheerfu'  ring  ! 
An'  drown  ilk  growling  tyke,  man, 
Wi' joy,  that  day. 


SONG. 

TCNE,— Bruce's  Address  at  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn. 
Quick. 

LASSIE  steek  the  hallan  door, 
Let  auld  Boreas  skirl  an'  roar, 
It's  lang  since  we  met  before, 

Happy  we's  be  a' : 
Fill  the  stoup  up  to  the  brim, 
Toast  ilk  frien',  afiel'  or  hame, 
"Warm  his  back,  an'  fu'  his  wamo, 

AVharr'er  his  lot  may  fa'. 

Y 
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Come,  now,  fill  another  glass, — 
Here's  to  ilka  smiling  lass, 
Either  south  or  north  the  Bass, 

Canty  may  they  be : 
May  they  soon,  gin  Heav'n  sae  plan, 
Get  a  hearty,  honest  man, 
Wha'll  by  king  an'  kintra  stan', 

\V  hane'er  we  danger  see. 

Now,  I'm  in  a  right  guid  tune, 
Hout  awa !  our  stoupie's  dune  ! 
Troth  !  we  canna  part  sae  soon  ! 

Birl  our  plack  shall  we  ! 
In  a  stoup,  auld  Care  we'll  drown, 
Crabbit,  sour,  an'  sulky  loun  ; 
Aft  he's  tried  to  keep  me  down, 

But  'boon  him  yet  I'll  be. 

Joy  now  sparkles  in  ilk  ee  ; 

Come,  let's  spend  this  night  wi'  glee ; 

A*  sae  happy  roun'  to  see, 

Wha  wad  nae  be  fain  ? 
Fient  a  face,  now,  here  looks  wrang, 
r,'i*e  us,  then,  a  raiiiy  sang; 
Tho'  the  uight  be  cauld  an'  lang, 

We  ha'e  o'  it  nane. 


Now  I've  just  anither  toast, — 
Lang  may  Britain's  pride  an'  boast ! 
Guard  fair  Freedom's  bonny  coast, 

Frae  chains  an'  slavery  ! 
May  her  Sons,  by  sea  an'  land, 
Shou'd  the  fae  approach  our  strand, 
Forward  come,  wi'  heart  an'  hand, 

To  drive  them  i'  the  sea ! 


SONG. 

—  In  the  Garb  of  Old  Gaul. 


SEE  !  the  banner  of  Tyranny  now  is  unfurl'd, 

And  prostrate  beneath,  lies  the  panic-struck  world  ; 

But  mark,  'midst  the  ocean,  yon  snug  little  Isle, 

At  the  Tyrant's  dread  threats,  with  contempt  see  her  smile: 

Hark  !  how  she  calls  her  Sous  to  arras  !  see,  each  the  fal- 

chion draws, 
For  Country,  King,  and  all  that's  dear  1   for  Liberty  and 

Laws  ! 

Y  2 
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Recording  Fame  shall  m.irk  the  name., 
"\>  ith  II    Mom'-  I  rut-  iiji}.l;iuse  ! 

Of  tli  ic  wrho  tiuli'  for  Britain's  ligfot, 

How  glorious  the  cause! 

The  genius  of  Freedom  has  here  fixt  her  shrine, 

And  s  on  her  fair  light  on  far  nations  shall  shine  ; 

From  the  hot  sands  of  \fiic,  to  Russia's  north  pole, 

l.rr  inspiring  breath  shall  enliven  each  soul: 

Hark  !  now  she  calls  her  tons  to  arms  ;  see,  each  the  fal- 
chion draws, 

For  Country,  King,  and  all  that's  dear  !  for  Liberty  and 
Laws  ! 

Recording  Fame  shall  mark  the  name, 

With  Honour's  true  applause  ! 

Of  those  who  fight  for  Freedom's  right, 

How  glorious  the  cause  ! 

In  (he  plains  of  Aboukir  our  aged  Chief  bled, 
And  brave  Moore,  near  £orunna,  now  fills  Honour's  bed; 
Their  lives,  for  fair  Freedom,  they  fearless  laid  down, 
But  while  ii.cm'ry  shall  lust,  ne'er  shall  fade  their  renown. 
Il:irk !  Freedom  calls  her  Sons  to  arms,  &c. 

Then,  under  the  standard  of  Freedom  advance, 
T<>  humulc  the  pride  of  the  Tyrant  of  France  ; 
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'Gainst  vile  tyrants  of  old,  oft  our  sires  fearless  stood, 
And  they  seal'd  our  fam'd  chart  with  their  dearest  heart's 

blood. 
Now  Freedom  calls  her  Sons  to  arms,  &c. 


SONG. 

The  Farewell. 

TUNE, — Roslin  Castle. 

IN  her  sparkling  blue  eyes  shone  the  bright  crystal  tear, 
To  mind  those  fond  eyes  shall  forever  be  dear; 
O'er  her  once  rosy  cheeks  fast  the  big  pearls  felk, 
As  I  tenderly  sigh'd,  dearest  Anna,  farewell! 
Cold  her  hand  was  as  marble,  which  fondly  1  prest, 
\\  hile  the  pain  of  her  bosom  her  sad  looks  exprest ; 
Every  sigh  she  breath 'd  forth,  pierc'd  my  IK  art  with  a  knell, 
As  I  mournfully  sigh'd,  dearest  Anna,  fare\vell  ! 
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That  soft  tender  heart,  form'd  for  virtue  and  loye, 
Ah  !  must,  1  so  long  from  it  far  distant  rove ; 
But  where'er  I  stray,  thou  shalt  still  bear  the  bell, 
Tim'  donm'd,  dearest  Anna,  to  bid  thee  farewell ! 
In  my  fond  bosom's  core  thou  shalt  e'er  be  supreme, 
And  distance  and  time  shall  augment  the  pure  flame  ; 
On  these  features  so  sweet  my  fond  fancy  shall  dwell, 
Tho'  the  hard  fate  of  war  makes  me  sigh,  love,  farewell, 


TO  YOUNG  POETS. 


COME  let  me  Sing  the  waes  an'  cares, 
The  humble  Bard  maun  meet,  \vha  dares 
To  climb  the  rugged  rocky  stairs, 

O'  high  Parnassus  ! 
Nac  wonder  yon  dull  Cit  declares 

Us  senseless  asses. 

1  but  our  Patrons  now  are  scarce, 
\Vliilk  maks  sac  poor  the  trade  o'  verse; 
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Let  ye  sing  English,  Scotch,  or  Earse, 

I'm  laith  to  say, 
The  taste  for  posy's  chang'd  to  farce, 

Oh  !  doolfu'  day. 

But  gin  a  danrer,  or  rope-swinger, 
Or  foreign  loun  wi'  nimble  finger, 
Or  an  outlandish  opera-singer, 

Gie's  tweedldee, 
A  rousing  sum  they're  sure  to  bring  her, 

Sic  taste  hae  we. 

When  ye  hae  screeded  aff  yer  rhyme, 
An'  made  ilk  verse  to  sweetly  chime, 
The  words  an'  lines  a'  keeping  time, 

Baith  rank  an'  file, 
Wi'  mony  a  thought,  faith  !  right  sublime. 

In  grandest  style. 

Gin  to  Du'decimo  ye  gang, 

Thinking  nafl  doubt  he'll  rouse  yer  sang  ; 

Guid  troth  !  ye'll  find  right  soon  ye 're  wrang, 

The  fient  a  liiie, 
But  gets  frae  him  a  cursed  bang, 

Tho'  e'er  sae  fine. 
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Ycr  feeling  heart  maun  too  endure, 
The  surly  Critic's  snarl  sac  sour ; 
Ablins,  like  curs  on  ye  they'll  pour, 

An'  mak  ye  curse 
The  evil,  an'  unlucky  hour, 

Ye  e'er  wrote  verse. 

But  ne'er  ye  mind  their  crabbit  daunts, 
The  Bard  wha  seeks  theM  uses  haunts. 
Maun  for  their  sakes  bear  mony  wants, 
The  cheering  lasses, 
Will  ye  reward  for  a'  time  taunts, 

Ance  up  Parnasscs  ! 

I  winna  say  ilk  ane's  a  tike, 

Or  they're  a'  bees  o'  the  same  bike; 

Fond  to  gar  Bardies  fidge  an*  fike, 

Na — some  o'  worth, 
To  cheer  the  rising  bard  weel  like, 

An'  bring  him  forth. 

Them  shall  I  mind  \vi*  gratefu'  heart, 
Wha  kindly  took  the  Bardie's  part, 
An'  turn'd  aside  the  ranc'rous  dart, 

Aim'd  at  his  bosom, 
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May  they  in  life  ne'er  feel  Care's  smart, 
But  Fortune's  blossom. 

How  sad's  the  fate  o'  the  poor  Bard, 
Wha  by  subscription  claims  reward, 
For  a'  his  pains  an'  labour  hard  ? 

\\  i'  sordid  scowl, 
The  sons  o*  wealth  him  aft  regard, 

Piercing  his  soul. 

0  !  but  it  grieves  my  heart  fu*  sair, 
To  see  how  few  for  Por.sy  care ; 
He'll  tell  ye  wi'  a  gouk-like  stare, 

He  downa  read  it; 

1  pity  much  the  gothic  bear, 

Poor  silly  idiot. 

But  wha  can  paint  the  Poet's  joys  ? 
Tire  town  an'  a'  its  gaudie  toys  ; 
It's  smoke,  its  bussle,  din,  an'  noise, 

Are  a'  forsook  ; 
Great  Nature's  God  his  thought  employs, 

By  some  clear  brook. 
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Whiles  roaming  through  the  dark  green  wood, 
Or  'mang  llio  \\liins  where  maukins  whud, 
Or  in  the  vale  whar  sweet  flo\vers  bud, 

He  aft  is  seen  ; 
Or  midst  the  storm,  whan  haiistanes  scud, 

Out  owre  the  green. 

Or  by  some  bonny  wimpling  I'm', 
He  list'nirig  marks  its  pleasing  din, 
As  sport  beneath,  wi'  nimble  fin, 

The  trout  an'  eel; 
Or  musing  whar  deep  waters  rin, 

An'  eddies  wheel. 

Or  f  rae  a  rocky  mountain  steep, 

As  round,  loud-howling  win's  fierce  sweep, 

He  marks  below  the  foaming  deep, 

Wha's  dashing  wave, 
Maks  mony  a  bonny  maiden  weep, 

Her  lover  brave. 

Or  through  some  wild  lane  glen  he  strays, 
Tracing,  wi'  a\ve,  Heav'n's  wondrous  ways  ! 
The  mair  he  sees,  the  mair  his  praise, 
To  Him  unseen, 
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Wha  wisely  guides,  frae  mortal  gaze, 
This  vast  machine  ! 

For  him  Dame  Nature  ope's  to  view, 
Her  stores  o'  wond'rous  form  an'  hue  ! 
\\i'  gratitude  her  haunts  pursue, 

Ye  to  whom's  giv'n 
This  precious  gift,  the  favour'd  few 
Are  blest  by  Heav'n. 
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WILLIAM  TELL, 


A  Ballad, 


IN  TWO  PARTS. 


It  is  thou,  Liberty !  thrice  sweet  and  gracious  Goddess !  whom  all  in 
public  or  in  private  worship  ;  whose  taste  is  grateful,  and  ever  will 
be  so,  till  Nature  herself  shall  change. — STEHNE. 


PART  FIRST. 

% 

THE  rising  sun,  with  radiant  ray, 
Illum'd  Helvitia's  glaciers  gay, 
And  ting'd  them  with  a  golden  hue, 
As  sparkl'd  bright  the  morning  dew. 

The  purple  clouds,  which  late  o'erspread 
Each  mountain's  venerable  head, 
"Now  wafted  from  their  1  ed,  forth  show 
These  countless  heights,  o'ertipt  with  snow 
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Now,  down  the  fissures,  many  a  stream 
Came  dazzling,  with  resplendent  beam; 
Sending  their  sparkling  mists  on  high, 
In  spreading  vapours  through  the  sky. 

The  balmy  breeze  now  breathes  supine, 
O'er  mountain  daisy,  or  eglantine  ; 
And  brushes  from  the  flow'rets  gay, 

Their  odour  sweet,  at  dawn  of  day. 
x 

Thus  Nature  smil'd,  when  William  Tell 
Carne  forth  to  chase,  o'er  rock  and  dell, 
The  chamois  goat,  elate  and  free, 
As  ever  mountain  breeze  was  he. 

Tell,  leaning  on  his  hunting  spear, 
With  joy  beheld  the  morning  clear; 
What  dazzling  splendour  met  his  view, 
'Mong  hills  and  glens  of  various  hue. 

Now  as  he  Nature's  works  admir'd, 
With  love  to  Heav'n  his  soul  was  fir'd  ; 

4* 

What  grateful  feelings  filiM  his  breast, 
As  he  the  donor  thus  nddrrst  r 
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"  O  God !  ihou  giver  of  all  good  ! 
AVho'st  oft  my  friend  in  danger  stood; 
Accept  a  grateful  mortal's  praise, 
For  peaceful  nights  and  happy  days. 

"  What  beauteous  scenes  around  me  rise  ! 
What  wond'rous  works  now  meet  mine  eyes! 
What  gratitude  now  fills  my  breast, 
For  every  good  by  me  possest ! 

"  Oft  hast  thou,  by  thy  heav'nly  care, 
Preserv'd  me  from  the  wicked's  snare  ; 
Tho'  perils  many  round  me  lay, 
Yet  still  thou  wert  my  strength  and  stay. 

"  O !  may  I  send  my  prayer  above, 

To  thee,  Great  Source  of  Peace  and  Love  f 

To  ask  a  blessing  on  that  Fair, 

Thou'st  given  to  my  protecting  care/' 

"  Yes,  sure,  dear  William,  and  she'll  join, 
For  blessings  great  on  thee  and  thine;" 
Said  fair  Matilda,  as  she  prest  . 
Her  William  to  her  throbbing  breast. 
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Now  the  big  tear  of  love  \vas  seen 
In  her  sweet  eye.,  so  bright  and  sheen ; 
While  their  dear  child  embrac'd  his  knee, 
So  pleas'd  his  parents'  love  to  see. 

"  My  fair  Matilda,  now  I  go. 

With  hunting  spear  and  faithful  bow, 

To  chase  the  chamois  for  thy  sake, 

O'er  rock,  through  dell,  and  fearful  brake. 

"  But  when  return'd,  T  gain  my  cot, 
How  happy  then  the  huntsman's  lot, 
AVhen  welcom'd  by  thy  lovely  smile, 
Reward  of  every  pain  and  toil. 

"  Ye  ling'ring  moments,  fly  apace, 
Till  I  behold  my  Maud's  fair  face  : 
Farewell,  sweet  love  !  dear  child,  adieu  ! 
My  only  wealth  on  earth  are  you." 

Now  see  him  up  the  glaciers  go, 
Bounding  o'er  rocks,  like  fleetest  roe ; 
While  charming  Maud,  with  her  dear  boy, 
In  knitting  does  her  hours  employ. 
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Around  her  play'd  the  i(nely  child, 
And  to  her  often  talk'd  and  smii'd  : 
While  time  flies  on  with  lefiden  wings, 
Of  her  dear  William,  hark  !  she  sings. 

SONG. 

"  What  danger  round  the  huntsman's  tying, 
As  quick  from  rock  to  rock  he's  flying; 
Following  hold  the  chamois  fleet, 
In  the  full  chace,  to  sportsmen  sweet. 

"  See,  o'er  the  dreadful  deep  below,  now, 
Or  up  the  glaciers  clad  with  snow,  now  ; 
Still  on  he  bounds,  'thout  dread  or  fear  ; 
His  arrow  aims,  or  hurls  his  spear. 

"  Rut  hi  vthc  at  eve,  when  homewards  bounding, 
1  hear  his  bugle  sweetly  sounding ; 
As  gay  he  turns  the  winding  hill, 
A\  hat  raptures  then  my  bosom  fill ! 

"  With  speed,  straight  to  his  arms  I  fly,  now, 
M  hile  sweet  love  sparkles  in  his  eye,  now  ; 
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Quick,  then,  I  spread  my  homely  cheer, 
For  my  brave,  charming,  huntsman  dear." 


Thus,  as  she  spent  the  early  day, 
Obscur'd  was  now  each  golden  ray  : 
Loud  howFd  the  blast,  while  drenching  rain 
Was  dashing  o'er  the  hill  and  plain. 

The  darting  lightning's  fearful  gleam  ; 
The  black  clouds  with  dread  thunder  teem; 
While  Maud  sigh'd  deep  for  William  dear, 
And  for  his  life  had  many  a  fear. 

A  weary  traveller,  wet  and  cold, 
Now  at  her  rural  cot  made  bold 
To  knock,  and  for  admittance  pray'd, 
Till  the  wild  storm,  so  fierce,  was  laid. 

For  he,  alas  !  had  lost  his  way, 
And  fearful  dangers  round  him  lay  : 
Ah  !   who  can  hear  the  stranger's  grief, 
And  not  afford  him  kind  relief? 
Aa 
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Ne'er  from  Matilda's  friendly  door 
Had  gone  the  hungry,  or  the  poor  ; 
And  one  by  storm  an'  need  opprest, 
Soon  'neath  her  friendly  roof  found  rest. 

Her  homely  board  was  soon  replete 
With  wine,  and  milk,  and  viands  sweet; 
The  hearth  another  billet  grac'd, 
To  warm  and  dry  her  unknown  guest. 

Now  past  and  gone  the  howling  storm, 
Matilda's  lovely  face  and  form, 
M  itliin  the  stranger's  breast  'gan  raise, 
A  storm  which  spoke  in  wanton  gaze. 

Her  auburn  hair,  by  fillet  bound, 
Play'd  light  her  lily  forehead  round  ; 
Her  cheeks  were  of  the  rose's  hue, 
As  sparkl'd  sweet  her  eyes  so  blue. 

Her  coral  lips,  and  teeth  so  white, 
What  eye  could  see  without  delight; 
M  ilh  shape  divine,  and  graceful  air, 
She  shone  the  fairest  of  the  fair. 
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Now  as  she  smil'd,  and  still  him  prest, 
She  rais'd  a  flame  in  his  rude  hreast ; 
The  like  before  he'd  never  felt, 
As  on  her  beauteous  face  he  dwelt. 

He  seiz'd  Maud  by  the  lily  hand,      . 
And  show'd  his  star  so  blazing  grand : 
ce  If  you'll  consent  to  go  with  me, 
Lord  Grisler  shall  your  lover  be. 

"  Take  this  in  earnest  of  my  love. 
Which  as  my  life  shall  lasting  prove  :" 
Then  in  her  hand  a  purse  he  slip'd, 
While,  with  vexation,  fair  Maud  wept. 

She  dash'd  it  on  the  ground  in  scorn — 
"  No,— tyrant  know,  I  ne'er  was  born 
To  yield  to  such  a  thing  as  thee, 
While  faithful  Tell  lives  but  for  me. 

"  I  would  not  give  his  manly  heart, 
For  all  the  joys  wealth  can  impart : 
Hence  from  this  roof,  lest  he  appear, 
And  make  thee  pay  this  insult  dear. ' 
A  a  2 
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\\  lion  Grisler  saw  his  suit  repell'd, 
With  rage  and  lust  his  bosom  swell'd  : 
lie  grasp'd  fair  Maud  with  rudeness  bold, 
But  soon  was  she  as  ici'le  cold. 

Now  a$  she  lay,  of  motion  void, 
"  By  Heav'n,  I'll  bear  her  hence,"  he  cried; 
Then  straight  he  seiz'd  fair  Maud  with  speed; 
To  bear  her  to  his  trusty  steed. 

But  near  as  he  the  door  had  past, 
Brave  William  ent'ring,  look'd  aghast : 
"  What  mean'st  thou,  villain,  by  this  strife  ? 
Or  whither  would'st  thou  bear  my  wife  ? 

"  By  Heav'n,  she's  gone,  thou  ruffian  fell  ! 
No,  no,  she  lives,  she  hears  her  Tell : 
Look  up,  sweet  Maud,  and  tell  me  why, 
This  money  on  the  ground  doth  lie  ?" 

Return'd  was  now  her  rosy  hue, 
And  love  beam'd  in  her  eye  so  blue: 
She  rush'd  to  her  brave  William's  arms, 
And  smil'd  at  all  the  tyrant's  harms. 
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When  William  heard  her  artless  talc, 
Wild  rage  and  love  his  heart  assail ; 
Dread  fury  from  his  eye  flash'J  keen, 
To  think  how  Maud  had  treated  been. 

"  Hence  from  this  house,  these  hands  shall  ne'er 

Profane  the  rites  to  good  men  dear  ; 

But  when  I  meet  thee  in  the  field, 

And  'gainst  thy  breast  the  falchion  weild  ; 

Then  foot  to  foot,  and  arm  to  arm, 

Thy  conscience  black  will  speak  the  harm 

Thou  mean'st  to  honest  William  Tell, 

Till  then  thy  guide  through  brake  and  dell." 

Through  dingle  wild,  o'er  rock  and  glade, 
In  sullen  silence  see  them  tread  ; 
Till  now  arriv'd  at  gloomy  glen, 
O'erhung  by  rocks,  near  fearful  fen. 

Round  grew  the  lofty  pine  and  oak, 
On  which  owls  scream,  and  ravens  croak; 
Here  oft  the  wolf  at  midnight  howls, 
As  from  his  den  for  prey  he  prowls. 
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Thr  tyrant  now  'gan  Tell  to  brave, 
"With  the  base  name  of  cov/ard  slave; 
Then  out  his  burni^i'd  brand  he  drew, 
And  swore  Tell  now  should  dearly  rue, 

That  hour  he  dar'd  his  legal  lord, 
"With  foot  to  foot,  and  sword  to  sword  : 
The  point  had  pierc'd  Tell's  doublet  through, 
When  back  he  sprung,  and  out  he  drew 

His  trusty  blade,  with  rust  clad  o'er, 
Which  soon  was  dyed  with  Grisler's  gore: 
Hard  on  the  tyrant  Tell  now  prest, 
And  soon  had  sent  his  country's  pest, 

A  howling  to  the  shades  below, 
\Vhen  shrill  he  heard  a  bugle  blow  ; 
And  looking  round,  in  wild  surprise, 
Five  hundred  spearmen  met  his  eyes. 

Forth  from  behind  each  rock,  or  tree, 
A  spear,  or  full  drawn  bow  saw  he; 
All  aini'd  at  him,  and  only  wait, 
Prowl  Grisler's  word,  to  seal  his  fate. 
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"  Quick,  seize  this  slave,"  the  tyrant  cries, 
"  His  life  now  at  my  mercy  lies  ; 
I'll  teach  him  soon,  and  all  around, 
E'en  at  my  cap  to  bow  profound." 

Soon  dragg'd  to  goal  was  gallant  Tell, 
And  bound  in  chains  in  noisome  cell ; 
There  to  await  the  tyrant's  doom, 
Amid  the  prison's  awful  gloom. 

As  mourns  the  ring-dove  for  her  mate, 
Allur'd  to  his  untimely  fate, 
Caught  by  the  crafty's  cunning  wiles, 
He  flutt'iing  dies  in  sportsman's  toils. 

So  mouru'd  fair  Maud  for  her  brave  Tell, 
As  down  the  briny  tear  fast  fell  ; 
For  much  she  fear'd  the  tyrant's  art, 
Might  lure  her  William's  guileless  heart, 

Into  some  dreadful  fatal  snare, 

Ere  of  his  craft  he  was  aware ; 

For  oft  she'd  heard,  the  tyrant's  wrath, 

To  the  brave  Swiss  was  certain  death. 
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The  time  flew  past,  no  Tell  was  sceii, 
Gay  tripping  o'er  the  flow'ry  green  ; 
Fearful  alarms  fill  Maud's  sad  breast, 
As  to  her  heart  her  child  she  prest. 

ft  The  tyrant,  now,  sweet  hoy,  I  fear, 
Low,  low  has  laid  thy  father  dear ; 
And  pierc'd  that  heart  so  kind  and  true, 
But  vengeance  shall  the  deed  pursue. 

"  This  tender  arm  shall  teach  thy  hand, 
To  draw  and  weild  the  bloody  brand, 
To  bend  the  bow,  and  aim  the  dart, 
Till  reach'd  it  has  proud  Grisler's  heart. 

"  Then  shall  thy  country  praise  the  deed, 
That  made  the  tyrant's  bosom  bleed ; 
And  thy  fond  mother  proudly  own 
Thee  for  bra>e  Toll's  heroic  so:i  J" 

Prrh.-jps  he  lives,  and  now  lies  low 
In  dungeon  damp — there  let  us  go ; 
On  my  bent  kners  his  life  I'll  crave, 
And  every  insult  lor  him  brave, 
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O  give  me  but  my  darling  Tell  ! 
Then  wild  Ambition's  haunts,  farewell  ; 
To  some  lone  cot,  we'll  far  remove 
There  happy  in  each  other's  love. 

On  humble  fare  in  russet  gray, 
In  harmony  we'll  spend  the  day  ; 
To  virtue  rear  our  lovely  child, 
Among  the  lofty  mountains  wild. 

Now  with  her  child  the  road  she  took. 
And  wistful  round  oft  did  she  look 
For  her  brave  Tell,  but  hope  delay'd, 
Sickcn'd  her  soul  as  on  she  stray'd. 

With  prattling  sweet  the  lovely  child 
To  her  the  tedious  way  beguil'd  ; 
For  often  fell  the  pearly  tear, 
As  she  thought  on  her  William  dear. 

At  length  the  lofty  spires  were  seen 
Of  Ure  dazzling  gay  and  sheen  ; 
As  shone  the  setting  sun's  red  ra} 
Tinging  her  towers  with  golden  b! 
B  b 


What  hopes !  ulia)  tears  !  fill'd  Maud's  rack'd  mind 
Words  to  r.xpri-ss  sure  none  can  find  ; 
But  \vc  must  leave  poor  Maud  to  mourn, 
And  to  bra\e  Tell  again  return. 


PART  SECOND. 

BRIGHT  rose  the  sun,  his  gilding  ray 
Shone  on  the  towers  where  \\illiam  lay  ; 
But  not  one  solitary  beam, 
E'er  in  Tell's  gloomy  cell  could  gleam. 

The  trumpet's  sound  his  ears  assail, 
The  bells  rung  loud  a  merry  peal, 
The  hinge  with  grating  sound  is  heard, 
The  warder  enters  with  the  guard. 

Who,  now  \vith  mighty  voice  proclaim. 
In  mighty  Grisler's  hateful  name, 
His  v*ill  it  is,  Tell  brought  forth  be 
To  the  great  square  of  fara'd  Urc; 
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There,  high  \vithin  the  market-place, 
Lord  Grisler,  of  iilu-trious  race, 
Had  plac'd  his  cap,  whose  will  it  was, 
That  every  citizen  should  pass, 

And  make  obeisance,  as  if  he 
Were  there  himself  in  majesty  ; 
Who  would  not  with  this  law  comply, 
For  their  contempt  should  instant  die. 

When  William  came  within  the  square, 
Some  hundreds  gather  *d  round  him  were  ; 
But  when  they  saw  him  at  it  smile, 
And  spurn  at  them  who  were  so  vile, 

As  to  a  tyrant's  bonnet  bow, 
They  in  the  air  their  caps  'gan  throw  ; 
Shouting  long  live  the  gallant  Tell ! 
\Vho  will  not  bow  to  tyrants  fell. 

Dragg'd  was  brave  Tell  to  prison  straight, 
And  soon  assembl'd  were  the  state; 
Where,  by  the  tyrant's  power,  he  was 
Condemned  to  death  for  breach  of  laws, 
Bb  2 
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To  hang  upon  a  Callows  high, 

,  that  day's  sun  had  left  the  sky, 
As  warning  to  each  peasant  slave, 
>>  ho'd  dare  the  will  of  Grisler  brave. 

Now  sorrow  seiz'd  each  feeling  heart,, 
When  swift  into  the  court  did  dart 
A  lovely  female  and  sweet  child, 
With  dark  despair  her  looks  were  wild. 

"  O  save  him  !  save  him  !  loud  she  cries, 
Or  never  more  will  Maud's  sad  eyes 
Be  dry,  till  her  parch'd  brain  take  fire, 
And  every  Swiss  with  rage  inspire. 

"  Yes,  fathers,  children,  all  shall  rise, 
At  poor  Maud's  wild  distracted  voi< •<• 
Against  the  tyrant,  who  can  doom 
My  youthful  hero  to  the  tomb."' 

Now  Grisler  from  the  rest  she  spy'd, 
In  chair  of  state,  elate  with  pride  ; 
Then  to  his  throne  with  speed  she  flew. 
And  at  hi<  feet  herself  she  threw. 
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et  O  !  Switzerland's  great  mighty  lord  ! 
O  !  save  my  Tell  from  headsman's  cord  ; 
Join  with  me  too,  my  lovely  child. 
To  make  Lord  Grisler's  heart  more  mild." 

"  O  !  save  my  Father,"  cry'd  the  boy, 
"  And  every  morn  I  shall  employ 
In  praying  blessings  on  that  head, 
Who  graciously  my  father  freed." 

With  pity  mute  the  court  now  stood, 
When  Grisler  spoke  in  gloomy  mood : 
"  Yes,  I  thy  Father's  life  will  give, 
On  one  condition  shall  he  live. 

"  Here  by  our  will  it  is  decreed, 
That  if  an  apple  on  thy  head, 
He  pierce  at  hundred  paces,  sure 
His  life  is  then  beyond  my  power. 

••"  Hut  if  he  fail,  assuredly 
That  moment  he  shall  instant  die: 
Guards  seize  the  child,  and  let  Tell  know 
Such  mercy  we  to  ''iin  now  show.3' 
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When  fair  Maud  hoard  the  sad  decree, 
A  wild  convulsive  laugh  gave  she; 
Then  off  she  sprung  like  wounded  doe, 
Few  e'er  bore  such  a  load  of  woe. 

To  the  high  mountain  quick  she  fled, 
And  fast  the  tale  of  woe  was  spread; 
But  on  before  my  Muse  me  bears, 
To  view  the  happy  mountaineers. 

Mark  !  now  the  sounds  of  mirth  resound, 
Through  every  wood  and  hill  around  ; 
"llnough  dingle  shaw  ard  ferny  brake, 
They  to  the  merry-meeting  take. 

The  archers  clad  in  doublet  green. 
The  spearmen  deck'd  in  mantles  sheen, 
The  maids  in  white  and  russet  gray, 
All  join  the  favourite  roundelay. 

BOWMAN'S  SONG. 

How  merrily  we  climb  the  mountain  high, 
Or  through  the  greenwood  in  full  cry; 
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With  hound  and  horn  we  chace  ihe  roe ; 
A\  hiz  goes  the  spear,  and  twang  the  bow. 

Now,  hark !  a  brother's  voice  we  hear, 
What  cheer,  good  fellows,  pray  what  cheer  ! 
Then  quick  we  make  the  kind  reply, 
The  best  of  cheer,  pray  stop  and  try. 

The  scrip,  and  flask,  with  glee  we  spread, 
Beneath  some  cooling  beech's  shade  ; 
When  blythc  we  laugh,  and  drink,  and  sing, 
\Vhile  with  our  mirth  the  green  woods  ring. 

Thus  merrily  goes  the  Bowman's  life, 
Free  from  ambilion,  care,  or  strife  : 
If  any  should  this  truth  deny, 
He's  welcome,  here  to  stop  and  try. 

When  to  our  cot  at  eve  we  come, 
Sweet,  then,  O !  sweet's  the  Bowman's  home  ; 
With  smiles  our  maids  their  lovers  meet,, 
And  carol  gay  our  welcome  sweet. 

While  soon  the  board's  with  plenty  spread, 
And  if  a  stranger  seek  our  shade, 
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Our  cheer  is  good,  with  glee  we  cry, 
You're  welcome,  stranger,  stop  and  try. 


As  through  the  dance  they  gayly  glide, 
Poor  Maud  then  sought  the  greenwood  side 
Her  tresses  o'er  her  shoulders  spread, 
The  rose,  now,  from  her  cheek  was  fled  ; 

And  dim  that  eye  so  lovely  blue  ; 
And  pale  the  lips  of  coral  hue  ; 
Her  heart,  alas  !   was  breaking  fast ; 
And  wild,  she  cried,  with  looks  aghast: 

"  Oh  !   save  my  child  ;  oh  !  save  my  Tell ; 
And  send  the  tyrant  down  to  hell ; 
For  sure  he's  worse  than  tiger  wild, 
Who  dooms  the  sire  to  slay  his  child. 

No  more  her  frantic  voice  could  say, 
Exhausted  nature  now  gave  way  ; 
Down  sunk  she  on  the  flow'ry  bent, 
Fatigue  and  g-ricf  her  heart  had  rent. 
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The  maids  the  cordial  quick  apply-— 
At  length  she  op'd  her  languid  eye, 
And  told  a  tale  so  fraught  with  woe, 
As  made  each  eye  with  tears  to  flow. 

Each  Bowman  vow'd  brave  Tell  to  save, 
Or  with  him  sleep  in  Honour's  grave ; 
Then  arm'd  himself  with  bow  and  spear, 
"W  ith  battle  axe,  or  broadsword  clear. 

True  courage  in  each  eye  now  beams : 
Undaunted  each  a  hero  seems  : 
Mitchel  lead  on,  all  furious  cry, 
The  word  is  Tell,  and  Liberty ! 

When  William  heard  the  dire  behest, 
What  sad  emotions  tore  his  breast ; 
"  My  child  !  and  will  nought  else  assuage 
The  tyrant's  more  than  brutal  rage. 

"  Full  well  he  knows,  with  arrow  swift, 
J  soon  an  apple  would  have  cleft 
On  any  place,  'thout  dread  or  fear, 
But  on  the  head  of  him  so  dear. 

Cc 
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O  (ice!  !   if  it  is  so  decreed, 
That  by  my  hand  my  child  must  bleed, 
Then  grant  this  arm  may  guide  the  dart. 
To  reach  the  tyrant's  savage  heart." 

Now  high  Lord  Grisler  sat  in  state, 
While  round  his  guards  in  order  wait  ; 
As  forth  the  lovely  victim's  led, 
For  Tell  each  feeling  bosom  bled. 

The  charming  innocent  he  kiss'd, 
And  to  his  manly  bosom  press'd  ; 
What  dreadful  fears  rush'd  on  his  mind, 
As  the  child's  lovely  eyes  they  bind. 

While  to  the  tree  the  child  is  bound, 
What  dreadful  awe  fills  all  around  : 
"  Fear  not,  brave  Tell,"  the  child  then  cried. 
"  Kind  Heaven  will  the  arrow  guide." 

The  apple's  plac'd,  Tell  grasps  the  yew, 
And  with  iirm  aim  the  arrow  drew; 
The  Heaven-directed  shaft  now  flies  ; 
The  apple's  cleft — what  shouts  arise! 


The  father  then  flcsv  to  his  child, 
And  him  embrac'd  in  transport  wild  ; 
While  every  tongue  the  action  prais'd, 
And  on  the  pair  with  rapture  gaz'd. 

Fear  always  haunts  the  guilty  breast, 
The  troubled  mind  can  find  no  rest; 
So  when  the  tyrant's  keen  eye  spy'd 
Another  shaft  by  William's  side, 

Dread  thoughts  his  bosom  now  possest, 
As  he  the  fearless  Tell  addrest : 
"  What  may  that  other  arrow  mean, 
That  in  thy  belt  alone  is  seen  ?" 

"  Know,,  tyrant,  then,  that  shaft  you  see, 

By  William  Tell  was  meant  for  thee ; 

For  had  I  touch'd  my  son,  most  true 

This  shaft  had  pierc'd  thy  black  heart  through." 

The  tyrant,  now,  half  choak'd  with  wrath, 

Doom'd  gallant  Tell  to  instant  death  : 

> 
Seiz'd  was  he  straight,  with  cords  fast  bound, 

When  murmurs  loud  spread  quick  around. 
Cc  2 


The  Citizens  and  Howmen  brave, 
Now  iurward  press,  brave  Tell  to  save: 
Their  cause  was  good,  they  knew  no  fear, 
They  fought  for  all  that  man  holds  dear. 

Mitchel  asunder  cut  the  cord 

That  Tell  confm'd,  then  quick  a  sword 

He  plac'd  into  his  manly  hand — 

"  Free,  now,  brave  Tell,  thy  native  land !" 

As  for  the  tyrant,  Tell  keen  sought; 
The  guards  retire  where'er  he  fought ; 
At  length  proud  Grisler  met  his  view, 
As  arrow  swift  at  him  he  flew. 

"  Now,  tyrant,  meet  we  hand  to  hand, 
And  foot  to  foot,  and  brand  to  brand  : 
If  ye  escape,  now,  villain  base, 
May  Heav'n  also  give  thee  grace." 

Fierce  fought  the  tyrant,  but  soon  found, 
TelPs  blade  had  giv'n  a  dreadful  wound! 
Then  fro-...  the  field  he  fled  aghast  ! 
While,  fearless.  Tell  hard  on  him  prcst.  ' 


But  Grisler's  guards  came  to  his  aid,, 
And  soon  would  Tell  a  prisoner  made  ; 
Some  paces  Tell  must  now  retreat, 
And  for  his  friends  the  Bowmen  wait. 

Then  straight  he  seiz'd  a  stubborn  yew, 
The  arrow  to  the  head  he  drew ; 
Unerring  flew  the  deadly  dart, 
And  dyed  its  wings  in  Grizler's  heart, 

Cursing  brave  Tell,  in  dreadful  wrath, 
His  angry  eyes  were  clos'd  in  death  ; 
\s  lovely  Maud,  mids't  war's  alarms, 
RushM  to  her  gallant  hero's  arms. 

\  ictorious  friends  around  now  crowd, 
Ami  rend  the  air  with  shouting  loud, 
Long  live  fair  Maud  !  and  gallant  Tell ! 
Who  low  has  laid  the  tyrant  fell. 

3. Jay  blessings  e'er  his  race  attend, 
A\  ho  would  not  to  a  tyrant  bend  ; 
But  fum'd  Helvetia  has  set  free, 
From  tyrant's  chains  and  misery. 
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ODE  TO  LIBERTY, 

Sung  in  full  Chorus. 

HAIL!  glorious  Liberty,  O  deign 
Long  o'er  Helvetia's  land  to  reign, 
And  on  her  Sons  propitious  shine, 
\\  ith  thy  etherial  love  divine. 

How  great  the  deeds  by  thee  insph'd, 
The  geu'rous  niind,  when  with  thce  fir'd, 
Undaunted  every  ill  can  meet, 
l^or  what  to  man's  like  freedom  sweet  ?• 

The  fleet  and  sturdy  Mountaineer, 
luspird  by  thee  can  know  no  fear; 
O'er  rugged  mountains  see  him  rove, 
No  It-it ers  but  the  chains  of  love. 

As  these  he  bears  with  cheerful  mind, 
Hope  whispers  soon  she  will  be  kind  ; 
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Most  willingly  he  bears  her  chain-. 
For  pleasure  far  o'erpays  his  pains. 

Long  may  Helvetia's  valleys  teem, 
With  smiling  Plenty's  glad'ning  beam  ; 
And  Peace,  with  her  enchanting  smile, 
Long  flourish  on  her  fertile  soil. 

But  when  a  Tyrant  dare  presume, 
To  cast  upon  her  vales  a  gloom, 
Among  her  Sons,  may  there  still  be 
Found  a  brave  Tell  to  set  her  free. 


FINIS. 


ERRATA. 

Page  21,  line  10,  for  new  read  note. 
Page  22,  line  6,  for  tparkling  read  raditnt. 
Page  53,  line  9,  for  bank  read  banks. 
Page  73,  line  5,  for  JJtirotsa  read  Barota. 
Page  75,  line  5,  for  aim  read  «airn. 
Page  117,  line  15,  for  rose  read  roe. 
Page  199,  line  5,  for  goal  read  gaoL 
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